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E have in our last number 
given some account of the 
life of Dr. Paley by Mr. G. W. 
Meadley, which, notwithstanding 
the discouragement that he bad to 
encounter, by persons who ought to 
have been forward in aiding him 
in so good a design, we have pro- 
nounced an excellent work. We 
shall now, according to our pro- 
mises lay before the reader, a 
brief account of the principal in- 
cidents which occurred in the life 
of this great man; for this we 
shall be chiefly indebted to Mr. 
Meadley’s volume, hoping that 
the selection that will be given in 
this publication, may induce a 
more general attention to the vo- 
lume itself, re 
WILLitamM Patey was born at 
Peterborough, probably in July 
1743, a3 his baptism is registered in 
the cathedral of that city, August 
30th of the same year. Lis fa- 
ther being a schoolmaster he grew 
up and was educated under his 
eye, and obtained the esteem and 
affection of his school-fellows by 
the liveliness of his disposition 
and the goodness of bis heart. 
He frequently amused, his young 
friends by mimicking quack-doc- 
tors in vending their medicines; 
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and having been at the assizes at 
Lancaster, he was so much taken 
with the proceedings in the crimi- 
nal court, that on his return to 
school, he used to delight in pre- 
siding over other boys brought up 
before him as prisoners for trial; 
and from this period he paid a 
marked attention to the. practice 
of courts of justice and. to cri- 
minal Jaw. When he had com- 
pleted his fifteenth year he was 
admitted a sizar of Christ’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, but did not be- 
come a resident there till, the 
latter end of the year 1759, when 
being already very conversant 
with mathematical subjects, he 
was excused from attending the 
lectures on algebra and geo- 
metry; but he applied himself 
most assiduously to the other stu- 
dies required by the university. 
On his first arrival from the coun- 
try, the uncouthness of his dress 
and manners excited the merri- 
ment of his fellow collegians, but 
the superiority of his genius and 
the solidity of his gttainments 
challenged their admiration and 
esteem, 

Inthe year 1762, he was called 
on te fix upon two questions t¢ 
discuss and defend publicly: he 
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chose one against ‘ capital pu- 
nishments,”’ the other {against 
“the eternity of hell torments.” 
The superiority of his talents gave 
instant alarm among the heads of 
the university, who supposed that 
the youthful wrangler would not 
fail in the dispute to shake the 
pillars of orthodoxy: they en- 
joined him instantly to relinquish, 
at least, the last question. \ Mr. 
Faley acquainted Mr. Watson the 
moderator, with the order, who 
felt indignant at this unjust inter. 
ference, in a matter that he cone. 
ceived belonged to him only: 
*€ Are you sir,’ said he, ** inde- 
pendent of your college? if you 
are, these shall be the questions 
for your act.” Mr. Paley wished 
not to give offence. * Very well,” 
replied the moderator, “ the best 
way then to satisfy the scruples of 
these gentlemen, will be for you to 
defend ‘the eternity of hell tor. 
ments:’”? which, changing his 
thesis to the affirmative, he actu. 
ally did. ‘This might be prudent 
advice, and might conciliate those 
whose good will it was desirable 
he should possess; yet on a mind 
less firm than that of Mr. Paley, 
the justification of sentiments 
which are deemed false cannot 
but have an injurious tendency, 
Me kept this act with uncommon 
credit, and in this, and every suc- 
ceeding instance, he more than 
answered the expectations formed 
of him, and carried away gene. 
rally the highest prizes. When 
he had taken his batchelors de. 
gree, he engaged as second assist- 
ant ata large school at Green. 
wich, and his department was 
teaching the Latin language. 
Here he seems to have been chear- 
ful and happy, declaring he had 
but one object of ambition, which 
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would be completely gratified 
could he be the principal, instead 
of the subordinate, assistant. His 
leisure hours were frequently oc. 
cupied in rambling about the me. 
tropolis, where a variety of new 
and interesting objects engaged 
his notice, and gave full scope to 
his active mind. He was also 
much attached to theatrical ex. 
hibitions; but his chief amuse- 
ment while in the neighbourhood 
of London seemed to arise from 
attending the different courts of 
justice, and the Old Bailey in 
particular, where from his fre. 
quent attendance and great sa. 
gacity, he acquired a clear and 
accurate knowledge of the crimi- 
nal law. In 1765, he became 
candidate for one of the prizes 
given annually by the representa. 
tives of the University to senior 
batchelors: the subject proposed 
was “a comparison between the 
stoic and epicurean philosophy, 
with respect to the influence of 
cach on the morals of the people.” 
Mr. Paley took the epicurean side, 
and in his favour the first prize 
was adjudged. 

Ata proper age, he was ordain. 
ed deacon, and engaged himself 
as curate to Dr. Hinchliffe, who 
was afterwards bishop of Peter. 
borough, but who ways at that 
time vicar of Greenwich. la 
1766, he was elected fellow on 
the foundation of Christ’s college, 
took his degree of master of atts, 
and engaged in the business of 
private tuition. He afterwards 
undertook & part of the public 
tuition of his college, and on the 
2ist of December 1767, was of 
dained a priest by bishop Terrick. 

As a public lecturer, Mr. Pae 
ley was associated with his partie 
cular friend Mr. Law, now bishop 
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of wlphin. Mr. Paley gave lec- 
tures on metaphysics, morals 
and the Greek ‘Testament, and, 
a(terhe had been tutor some years, 
on divinity :) Mr, Law on mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. 
Mr. Paley was an able and very 
popular lecturer, adapting himsel! 
to the understanding of his pupils, 
and elucidating the most abstruse 
points by a frequent and bappy 
reference to the images of com- 
mon life. His delivery was flu. 
em; his language strong and per- 
spicuous; his similitudes and il- 
lustrations were apt and familiar, 
and his general manner was also 
strikingly impressive. He endea- 
voured ulways to excite the doubts 
and solicitude of his pupils, well 
knowing that it was more diflicult 
to make young minds perceive the 
difficulty than understand the so. 
lution, and that unless some cu. 
riosity were raised before he at. 
tempted to satisfy it, his labour 
would be iost. He usually com- 
menced his Jecture by questioning 
one of his pupils on some point in 
that of the preceding day, that 
he might have an opportunity of 
semoving any misapprehension 
of what be bad already inculcat. 
ed, and to fix the whole more 
firmly on their minds. His lec. 
tures on Locke were delivered to 
his pupils in their first year; 
those on morals’ in their second 
and third years; and his lectures 
on the Greek ‘Testament were giv- 
eh every Sunday and Wednesday 
evening, which were attended by 
all the under graduates, who in 
turn read and translated as many 
verses as the lecturer thought fit. 
He then gave the general sense of 
the whole, pointed out those pase 
sages which deserved peculiar ats 
tention, aud explaiving scripture 
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by scripture, accompanied the 
whole with suitable moral exhor- 
tations, He avoided disputed 
points, treated the thirty-nine 
articles, as mere articles of peace, 
and frequently urged his pupils to 
listen to the dictates of God, and 
not to those of men, and to call 
no one master in religion, but 
Jesus Christ. 

In the controversy on the pros 
priety of requiring a subscription 
to articles of faith, Mr. Paley, 
though attached to the reforming 
party, did not sign the clerical 
petition for relief which was pre. 
sented to the House of Commons 
in 1772, alledging, it is suid jo. 
cularly, as an apology, that “he 
could not afford to keep a con. 
science.’? No one can suppose 
Mr, Paley meant by this phrase, 
that he acted contrary to his con- 
science, but that he did not feel 
sufficiently the importance of the 
measure to make any sacrifice tor 
it. He had been in the habit of 
explaining the articles in a lax 
sense, he felt no uneasiness at hay. 
ing subscribed, and did not think 
himself called on for a more ex- 
plicit line of conduct. We may 
deplore the circumstance and la- 
ment that such a man as Mr, Pa. 
ley had not felt differently, yet 
we cannot attach to him any 
blame; he is not to be accused 
of any dereliction of principle 
or want of integrity. Mr. Paley 
was not however a silent specta. 
tor in the controversy: among 
others who asserted their claims 
to relief was the late venerable 
and excclient bishop ef Carlisle, 
who published without his name 
a pamphlet, entitled “ Conside. 
rations on the proptiety of require 
ing a subscription to articles of 
faith.” This was answered by 
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Dr. Randolph, and Mr. Paley is 
understood to have been the aus 
thor of a ** Defence of the Cons 
siderations,’ which was the first 
argumentative essay which he 
gave tothe public, and is thought 
to be worthy of his great talents. 
Mr. Meadley has given it at length 
in an appendix to the memoirs. 
Mr. Paley was a decided friend 
to the several improvements in 
ucademical discipline, which were 
proposed from time to time by 
Mr. Jebb, but which though ably 
supported by the bishop of Car- 
lisle, Dr. Plumptre, Dr. Waring, 
Dr. Watson and Mr. Law, were 
ultimately rejected. In the spring 
of 1775, the bishop of Carlisle 
presented him with the small liv. 
ing of Musgrove, in Westmore- 
land; and in the following year, 
Mr. Paley subjoined to a new 
edition of Dr. Law’s “ Reflections 
on the Life and Character of 
Christ,” ‘‘ Observations on the 
Character and Example of 
Christ,” and an appendix “ On 
the Morality of the Gospel.” On 
the sixth of June in the same year 
he married Miss Hewit, and ina 
few days after, retired to the dio- 
cese of Carlisle, leaving behind 
him among his friends anid pupils, 
the well-carned sentiments of cse 
teem and regret. In December, 
his excellent friend and patron 
presented him with another living, 
worth about ninety pounds a year ; 
and in a few months after he re- 
signed the livingot Musgrove, and 
was inducted to the more valuable 
vicarage of Appleby, cstimated at 
about 2001. per annum. While 
at this place he published a small 
volume, selected trom the book 
vf Common Prayer, and the writ- 
ings of some eminent divines, en. 
utled “ The Clergyman’s Conrpa. 









nion in visiting the Sick.” Vuis 
work has been much used by the 
clergy and has passed through 
nine or ten editions, and, when 
considered as originating in Mr, 
Paley’s personal attention to the 
wants of his own congregation, 
it aflerds striking evidence of his 
great assiduity as @ parochial mi- 
nister. In the year 1780, he was 
made prebend of the cathedral of 
Carlisle, worth 4001. per annum, 
and thus became the coadjutor of 
his friend Mr. Law in the chap 
ter; and being afterwards ap. 
pointed archdeacon of Carlisle, 
he resigned his living at Appleby, 
and went with his friend, now 
promoted to an Irish bishopric, 
to Dublin, where he preached the 
sermon at his consecration. 
About this period he began to 
prepare, at the desire of his friend, 
bishop Law, his work entitled 
** The Principles of Moral and 
Political Philosophy,” which be 
had long -been importuned to une 
dertake, but which till now he 
declined on account of the risk of 
publishing a work that might not 
sell. When the manuscript was 
ready, he offered it to the pub- 
lisher for 3001. who refused a 
higher price than 2501, but upon 
the offer of 1000]. from another 
bookseller, Mr. Faulder, the 
first person applied to, acceded 
to the new proposal of 10001. 
instead of 3001. which he bad a 
tew days before thought an extra 
vagant price. 

In this work, our author’s theoe 
ry is founded on expediency. 
** Virtue is the doing good to 
mankind, in obedience to the will 
of God, and for the sake of cvere 
lasting happiness.” The good of 
mankind is the subject; the will 
of God the rule; and everlasting 








happiness the motive of human 
virtue. ‘The tendency of any ac- 
tion to promote or diminish the 
general happiness, is the fairest 
criterion for ascertaining the will 
of God by the light of nature, 
because he wills the happiness of 
his creatures; and those actions 
are agreeable to him, or the con- 
trary, which promote or frustrate 
that effect. Actions in the ab- 
stract then, are right or wrong 
according to their tendency. 
Whatever is expedient is night. 
It isthe utility of any moral rule 
alone that constitutes the obliga. 
tion of it. The expediency of 
any action must be estimated by 
general rules, and in reference to 
all its remote and ‘collatera) con- 
sequences, as well as those which 
‘are immediate and direct. Right 
and ob/igation are reciprocal ; tor, 
whenever there is a right in one 
person there must be a cerres- 
ponding obligation upon | others. 
Now because moral oblhgatiou 
depends on the will of God, right, 
which is correlative to it, must 
depend upon the same. Right 
therefore signifies consistency with 
the will of God.’ 

Such is the outline of the theo. 
ry maintained by Paley as a moral 
philosopher, which is objected to 
by many who have written upon 
the subject expressly in answer 
tohim. It is not our business to 
decide between the disputants: 
but to give a simple relation of 
facts, ‘lo his reasoning on the 
subject of subscription to articles 
of faith, there are decided ob- 
jections: his intentions might be 
honorable, and he might hope to 
enlarge the pale of conformity to 
liberal and conscientious men, but 
the conduct of his atgument can. 
hot but be highly detrimenta! to 
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ingenuous and enquiring young 
men, who at no time should be 
taught to seck subterfuges to pre- 
vent them following the convic- 
tions of their own minds. 

In 1785, Mr. Paley suceceded 
Dr. Burn, the author of the 
** Justice of Peace” and ** Ec- 
clesiastical Law,’’ as chancellor 
of the diocese of Carlisle. On the 
death of his friend and generous 
patron, the venerable bishop, in 
1787, Mr. Paley drew up a short 
account of his life, which was 
published in Hutchinson’s history 
of Cumberland, and in the Enev. 
clopedia Brittanica, and has since 
been reprinted with notes, by a 
gentleman distinguished by his 
great integrity in resigning valaa. 
ble preferment, rather than con. 
uinue in a church to the princi. 
ples of which. he could not cone 
form. Mr, Paley was an avowed 
advocate for the abolition of the 
slave trade; took considerable 
interest in the discussions which 
were carricd on at this period; 
and wrote a short treatise entitled 
‘* Arguments against the unjust 
pretensions of Slave-dealers and 
holders, &c.’? of which the sub. 
stance was circulated by the com. 
mittee. Inthe year 1789, he was 
offered the mastership’ of Jesus 
college, ‘which from motives: not 
now known he declined, thotigh 
ho man perhaps, was better fitted 
to fill so mmportant an office. 

Mr. Paley published m the — 
1790, his work emitled “* Horw 
Paulime, or the truth of the scrip. 
ture history of Sc, Paul evinced, 
by a comparison of the epistles 
which bear his name, with the 
Acts of the Apostles and with 
one another.” In this execllent 
volume be shews, by a comparison 
of severnl indirect allusions and 
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references in the Acts and the 
Epistles, that independently of 
all collateral testimony, their une 
designed coincidence affords the 
strongest proof of their genuine. 
ness, and of the reality of the 
transactions to which they relate. 

In the year 1794, he publish- 
ed ** A view of the Evidences of 
Christianity,’? in three volumes 
12mo. which he republished in a 
few months in two volumes, 8vo. 
and which is unquestionably one 
of the ablest defences of Christie 
anity that has ever appeared ; and 
it has been as popular as it is 
really excellent. This work, it is 
supposed, obtained for him the 
prebend of Pancras, in the cathe. 
dral of St, Pauls, presented by 
Dr. Porteus, bishop of London; 
and the sub-deanery of Lincoln, 
worth about 700]. per annum, 
conferred on him by Dr. Pretty. 
man, bishop of that diocese.- As 
soon as he was installed in the 
cathedral church of Lincoln, he 
went to Cambridge to take his 
degree of D.D. and before he 
left the University, he was sur. 
priged by a letter from Dr. Bar- 
rington, bishop of Durham, offer. 
ing him, in the handsomest man. 
ner, the valuable rectory of Bishop 
Wearmouth, estimated at 1200). 
a year. ‘This was in the year 
1795, and from that time Dr. 
Paley resided alternately at Bish. 
op Wearmouth and Lincoln, but 
he did not live many years in the 
enjoyment of affluence. He was 
in 1800 attacked by a violent 
nephraigic complaint, which ob- 
liged him to forego the active dis. 
charge of his professional duties, 
and he employed himself in his 
last admirable work, entitled 
* Natural Theology :" but the 
completion of that great under. 
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taking was frequently interrupted 
by severe accessions of a. very 


painful disorder, which in the end: 


proved fatal. ** When it is con. 
sidered,”? says & person who wit. 
nessed his patience and fortitude 
on these trying occasions, ** that 
the twenty-sixth chapter of his 
work was written under these cir- 
cumstances, what he has said of 
the alleviations of pain acquires 
additional weight. It is not a phi- 
losopher in the full enjoyment of 
health, who talks lightly of an 
evil which he may suppose at a 
distance, When Dr. Paley speaks 
of the power which pain has of 
‘shedding a satisfaction over in- 
tervals of case, which few enjoy. 
ment exceed,’ and assures us 


‘that a man resting from severe: 


pain, is, for the time, in posses« 
sion of feelings which undisturbed 
health cannot impart,’ the senti. 
ments flowed from his own feel. 
ings. He was himself that man, 
and it is consolatory, amidst the 
numerous diseases to which the 
human frame is liable, to find how 
compatible they are with a certain 
degree of enjoyment.” 

In the year 1802, this work 
was published, the object of which 
was to point out the evidences 
of the existence and attributes ot 
the Deity from the appearances of 
nature, It was dedicated to his 
last patron the bishop of Dur- 
ham, at whose suggestion it was 
undertaken, and in order that he 
might repair in his study, his 
unavoidable deficiencies in the 
church, and make up his works 
into a comprehensive system of 
religion and morality. Analyses 
of this work and of that on the 
Evidences of Christianity were 
published ‘by the Rev. J. Joyce; 
and an analysis of the Moral and 














Political Philosophy by Mr. Le 
Grice. ** As far as these,’’ says 
Mr. Meadley, ** which are faith- 
fully executed, contribute to the 
information of those persons only, 
who have not leisure to peruse the 
originals, or who having perused 
them, wislf to refer occasionally 
to their substance, without the 
connected illustrations, they are 
of unquestionable utility. The 
only fear is, lest they should ever 
lead to a neglect of the originals, 
or encourage habits of superficial 
reading.” 

Dr. Paley’s end was now ra- 
pidly approaching, but he had 
the satisfaction of witnessing the 
extensive circulation and popu. 
larity of his writings among his 
contemporarics. He kept his an- 
nual residence at Lincoln in 1805, 


‘and returned to Bishop Wear- 


mouth about the beginning of 
May; soon after his arrival he 
experienced a most violent attack, 
in which the usual remedies were 
found to be ineffectual, and he 
soon sunk under the accumulated 
influence of debility and disease. 
** Perhaps no man’? says his bio- 
grapher, “ever preserved greater 
selfspossession and composure, 
during the concluding scene. The 
evening of his life was clouded 
with no. unpleasing recollections, 
NO vain anxietics, no fond regrets: 
he had enjoyed the blessings of 
this world with satisfaction; and 
he relied for future happiness on 
the promises of that divine reve- 
lation, the truth of which he had 
So strenuously laboured to evince. 
lle consequently met the ap- 
proach of death with firmness, 
comforted his afflicted family with 
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the consolations of religion, and 
late on the evening of Saturday, 
May 25th, 1805, he tranquilly 
breathed his last.’ 

We have thus given an outline 
of the life and labours of Dr. 
Paley, without going into minu- 
tie; nor have we thought it ne- 
cessary to particularize all his 
smaller works, chusing rather to 
refer our readers to Mr, Meadley’s 
Memoirs: from that work we shall 
take the character drawn by the 
author, in preference to what he 
has recorded of the opinions ot 
others, from whom, in the ceurse 
of his enquiries, he received li- 
beral communications. 

‘¢ The character of Dr, Paley, 
can never be justly estimated froin 
his public exertions alone; for 
he appeared at all times, with 
still greater advantage in the in- 
tercourse of private life, He 
was a good husband, an af. 
fectionate father, an indulgent 
master and a faithful friend. 
Iie was ready on all occasions to 
promote the general interests of 
society, or to accommodate his 
more immediate neighbours with 
any civilities or kind offices in his 
power. Though economical from 
principle as well as habit, he was 
liberal and even generous in all 
his pecuniary transactions with 
others. He was invariably more 
bighly esteemed and beloved, in 
proportion as he was better known, 
for he had none of those seeming 
virtues which dazzle only. at a 
distance, but which shrink from 
more accurate examination; he 
acted on no false pretences, and 
assumed no disguise.” 
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Mr. Say to Mrs. Say. Letter 1. 


[Mr. Say married Miss Sarah Hamby 
en condition that she should not leave 
her uncle Nat. Carter of Yarmouth, 
(whose house she kept) as long as he 
hived. Mr, Say being ministcr of Low- 
cstoft, used gencially to walk from Yar- 
south thither. every Thursday and stay 
til! the Monday following. ‘To this c:r- 
cumstatnce, the follow img? letter written 
by Mr. may, at Lowestuit, to Mrs. Day, 
at Yarmouth, refers; u& was indited 
about a year after marriage. 5S. 5. T.j 

L———jt, Thursday Evening. 
My Dearest, 

My walk had been very pleasant this 
evening if Lhad not left y*. with a re- 
grett which lung about me a good part 
of the way ; and happening after I came 
home upon the account w**, Ovid gives 
of the last parting of his wife and him- 
self when he was suddenly forced away 
from her into perpetual Exile, the 
manner in w‘>h. y*, took y’. leave of me, 
a few hours before, made me so sensible 
of the tenderness and anxiety of a faith- 
ful and affectionate wife upon so sad an 
occasion, that | could not forbear min- 
gling my tears with those of my author. 

But shall | beg my dearest not to in- 
dulye so immoderate an affection, and 
such a profesion of grief upon occasions 
w**. donot deserve it. Send me home 
rather tomy studies and peculiar charge, 
shall | say, as a Heathen Andromache 
arm'd and inspired her Hector to the 
battle? or as a wife instructed by nobler 
and diviner principles should animate her 
husband ty tread the path to true virtuc 
and glory; and as one that is willing to 
enjoy him long with her on earth, by 

iving him: up at the proper seasons,‘ to 
fis God and his duties, and yet more to en- 
joy him for ever in heaven, and to shate 
wih bim the fruit of those labours and 
that fidelity in the discharge of the ser- 
viceallottedto him, to w**. she has been 
readie to encourage and dismiss him, at 
the expence of her own private and great- 
est satisfactions ? ‘The time I mean may 
¢gome, when we shall be continued the 

longer together in a more uninterrupted 
and endearmg society in this world, a 
cociety endeared the more by the present 


tequens but short separations. But if produce sounds in wainscot and shakes 


not, we are sure we cannot exercise the 
least act of scif-denyal ior any good and 
valuable purposes in the view of pleas. 
ing and serving God and his Christ, 
without a compensation worthy of God 
and of Christ to give us. + Cease there- 
fore my dearest to hang about me, to 
mei down my best and firmest resolu- 
tions, to soften me into woman, and fill 
me with uneasie and painful reflections 
npon the manner in w<° my dearest beats 
the hour of parting or the days of ab- 
sence,————-*" * * * © 
Thine sincerely and affection’. 
S. SAY. 





Thesameto the same. Letter IL 
L—~——ft, Fuly 251b. 1720. 


My Dearest, 

*#*** About one [this morning,] | 
was waked by sqine noises w** threw ine 
into a philosophical speculation about the 
effects of all great revolutions in the 
“state of the weather, into which | ima- 
gined I might resolve many accounts of 
haunted houses and diabolical noises. 
Every one observes the sounds w*" pre- 
ceed from several houshold ies ae 
brass and iron as they pass from the et- 
treams of heat and cold, the crackling 
of grates and the ringing of warming 
pear. 1 have lately heard so great a 

unce from a coal cradle heated to ¢x- 
tremity after many years of disuse, as 
surprized the whole circle round it. The 
toad w‘* bursted w'® such a noise in the 
story of witchcraft relating to the same 
hour, could net have broke with a !oud- 
‘et explosion. "This would have been im- 
puted to extraordinary bursts of some 
cheenuts, w*® not long before ‘they had 
been roasting under the fire, had it not 
been repeated several times upon the 
like extremity of heat, but w' you will 
say is all this to the effects of the change 
of weather; this is what I am coming 
to, 1 say that the violent and extream 
contraction or «distention of plank oF 
timber, and especially any large com- 
pases of plank, or contignation of tim- 

by extremity of heat ‘or drought, 
succeeding extremity of cold and mov 
ture, after it has overcome the resistance 
it met with in the beginning of its com 
tractions and distentions is sufficient 












































ia Buildings, and loud bounces in joysts, 
and sudden heavings or liftings in floors, 
such as have so lately astonished our 
next neighbours, and disturbed the Fa- 
mily that sent =" me to exorcise the we 
irit y‘ knocked against y* ition © 
their ald and eais'd Thee beds and 
their chairs under them, and threatened 
to throw down the. table before them ; 
especially considering that both those 
are old and consequently well-timbered 
houses. For the rest, it is not to be 
wondered at if when once the imagina- 
tion is prepared by effects that appear 
super-natural, fear and surprize will be 
readie not only to aggravate what is real 
but to create @ great many other additi- 
onal circumstances, and especially when 
itas hightened by the circumstances of 
preceeding wickedness, solemn impre- 
cations and wishes and invitation of the 
presence of evil spirits, or where the 
observation of the good effects of such 
unusual appearances upon the mind of 
one wicked person may tempt the rest 
to help forward the delusion, if at least 
it can be supposed that persons equally 
terrified and equally full of the appre- 
hension of a super-natural agency can 
be impious enough to join as they ima- 
gine with the devil in carrying on a 
oe fraud.— However no wise man will 
into another world for effects w** 
may be produced by natural causes, 
tho’ he is not able to assign the true 
and particular cause of every effect.—In 
such amusements as these, } lay till about 
4. and then falling into a little slumber, 
I was seized by the usual consequence of 
long watching and indigestion, the night- 
mare, the result of weak and exhausted 
spirits——After a difficult recovery from 
w** I got up and resolved to write this 
history of my night to the only person 
in the world to whom it will not appear 
impertinent, and who will be sone’ 
to converse with the man she loves, 
vpon what subject soever the conversa- 
tion turns. This is a secret only known 
to lovers, that it is not the matter of the 
conference but the society w** gives 
them delight. While I write to you, I 
am present with you, and when y® read 
this, y* will seem to enjoy me as present 
and talking to _ Thus y® seel give 
y* as much of my company as | can, 
and when absent, am as little absent 
as the distance of place will allow: 
Farewell, and sometimes belicve we 
may be nearest when most asunder. 
S. SAY. 
VOL. iV, 
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No. Xi. 


Mr, Say’s Call to the Church at Norse. 
1712. 


Rever4, S'. 

You are not unacquainted w'* that 
variety of trials we of this.church have 
been exercis’d with for some years to- 
gether, nor ignorant of the springs and 
occasions of them; and how graciously 
and remarkably our God appear'd for 
us at last is obvious to almost every bo- 
dy and much more to you who so well 
know the worth and value of that minis- 
try we now sit under, 

To compleat and establish our present 
happy settlem'. it is necessary y' an 
agreeable assistant to our rever‘ pastor 
be immediately provided, and after seek- 
ing God to direct us in our choice, we 
have unanimously fix’d upon you s* for 
that service, and heartily pray you to 
accept our call, afd since yo" gifts and 
abilitys are so suited as to and 
edifie us, we must press yo’ compliance 
w'> an unusual importunity, 

Surely an argum', drawn from a great- 
er serviceableness to y® interest of our 
Lord Jesus here than where you are, 
should effectually incline you to it; how- 
ever you may assure yo’ self, by fervent 
and frequent addresses to y* God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. We 
shall endeavour to ure the irresisti- 
ble influences of eternal spirit to 
persuade you to that which to us doth so 
manifestly appear to be conducing toGod's 

lory, and yo‘. and our comfort. We 
~ yo". answer as soon as the natureand 
importance of the thing will allow; and 
shall only add y‘ you will find it very 
difficult to make us take a denial, and 

we hope for you to give one, 

Signed in the name and by the 
pointm!' of the whole Church. 
‘tIM* COPPING 





OHN DAWSON 
Norwich, WILLIAM IRELAND. 
August 219, 171% Pot 
No. XII. 


Letter from the Rev. T. Scott to Mr. Sity. 
s'.— Norwich, Sep. 17> 1712. 
I, and y* brethren who have received 
your letter are troubled to find your spi- 
rit at so great a distance from com- 
plyance with y* churches call. At first 
reading it we were ready to look: 
it to be a lost and ce case; but 
afterward observed your resolution was 
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not, y' you wou'd not yicld to our call, 
but chat wou'd not remove from 
Low » till Providence should ap- 
pear to call you from ae, 1 take this 
opportunity by Mr. Allen, of expressin 
my sentiments in this mater, think 
there is a a ce con- 
duct of Prowidente ia the call from 
Norwich, and that more attention, and 
more deliberation than you have allow- 
ed ought to be given to it. What do 
we commonly take for a call of Provi- 
con but a ~ from a — evident- 
attended with a ct ter 
usefullness among tm whe give eal 
This 8". y*. certainly have. It so seems 
at leastto me. Our le need such a 
gift as your’s, and Lowestoff might be 
easily provided with a meaner. This I 
entreat you well to consider. Your 
—— character and ministerial qua- 
ifications raise you above a post so infe- 
rior as y' you now fill. In you are 
too big for it. There ought to bea 
greater proportion betwcen ministers 
and people than there is there: and 
such, if you come, there will be here. In 
my opinion, it is a shame to let such a 
man as you abide at Lowestoff while 
congregations more rich, more numer- 
ous, more understanding and of ter 
consequence to the publick and more 
— to y’. gift, are in want of you. 
w" your people are not in gospel 
order, or a church state, nor the mind te 
plece y". self in the pastoral relation, y* 
call from one that is in y' order wants 
the more eonsideration; consider, y' the 
latter deserve to be serv’d betier than 
the former, and that you are under the 
less obligation to the former: for they 
cannot be suppos’d to long for those 
ordinances w‘*. cannot be administered 
— them. The duty of your doing 
this frequently in compliance with the 
command of your Lord, and your own 
pious inclinations should be weighty 
arguments w'*. you in y' deliberations 
to accept the call. These are my senti- 
ments of those matters, and possibly 
w*. have been your own, had you had 
more time for thinding. And you 
may, the people, w'. ever conveniences 


may suffer by it, are willing to last 


wait. For they cannot relinquish a per- 
scovineiedicdennoas ta iN 
convinced of. And I, who know my 
own infirmities, shall have no 

estsfaction than to have you for my 


talleaguc im the ministry, with w™. the 
* So written by 


le will be so comfortable w*. | 
yeaa. I intended you a visit this wel, 
but occurrences inte d to render my 
journey impracticable; but may 
my inclinations for ought I know next 
week, Sh’d be glad of an answer te 
this in the mean time. 

Iam Sr. 
Y'. affectionate friend and bro. in Xt. 
T. SCOTT. 


No. XIII, . 
Original Letters of Dr. Watts's. Letters 
IV. V. VI. VIL 
Letter IV. 
To Mr. Say, at Ipswich. 
Dear Bro. 

Mr. Ashurst informed me some weeks 
since he saw you at Ipswich, and you 
gave him reason to expect your compa- 
ny a day or two at Hedingham: Castle 
when I was there. I am arrived here 
this day, and hope to spend all next 
week there; if your affairs permit you 
to fulfill your promise, I know it will 
not be disagreeable to Mr. Ashurst, 
and I'me rounded U pater  ae = 

acceptable to the » KC 
And if you will share a bed with me for 
a night or two, you will bea very agree- 
able companion to your old and 
brother, and humble servant 

I. WATTS. 
Heddingam®* Castle, Aug'. 10th, 1747. 
Letter V. 
To Mr. Say. 
Dear Bro. Say, oy 

I repeat my sincere thanks for your 
kind visit at Hedin * Castle. I wish 
your situation of affairs had not forbid 


your | stay. Distance and ab 
sence of bod ‘ this incarnate state 
forbids the pleasures of conversation to 
intellectuall minds that dwell in them. 
Writing is a relief, but still a slow way 
of communication. May God keep our 
hearts still pointing heaven-ward, where 
the sweetest society shall never be - 
terrupted by such avocations as distur 
us here. 

This only tells you that { have seat 
week a small packet for you t 
Mra. Porters. When you receive it you 
will please to inform 

our most affectionate brother 
And humble Ser‘. 
Sep'. 12'*, 1727. I, WATTS: 
My salutations“attend Mrs. Say: 
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Letter VI. 
To Mr. Say. 


Dear Sir, Ap'!. rs‘. 1728. 
Your letter dated from Feb. 10'*. to 
March 5,afforded me agreeable entertain - 
ment, and particularly your notes on the 
and Psalm, in which | think, I concurr 
in sentiment with you in every line, and 
thank you. The Epiphonema to the 
16'*, Psalm is also very acceptable: and 
in my opinion the Psalms ought to be 
reonalated in such a manner for Chris- 
tian worthip, in order to shew the hid- 
den glories of that divine pocsy. 

I beg leave only to query about the 
Sicol in Ps. 16, whether that phrase of 
net seciag corruption ought to be apply'd 
w David at all, since Peter, Acts 2 41. 
and Paul, Acts 13. 36, secm to ex- 
clude him. And tho’ I will not say but 
your sense of the scw/, i. ¢. the /i/e, may 
answer the Hebrew manner of redupli- 
cation of the same thing in other words, 
yet as David sometimes s of the 
soul as a thing distinct from the body, 
why may not the sou! be taken so in 
this place, and Sheol signify Hades, the 
ate of the dead. 

1 am glad my little prayer-book is ac- 
ceptable to you and your daughter. I 
perceive you have been also (among 
many others) uneasy to have po easicr 
and plainer catechism for children than 
that of the Assembly. 1 had a letter 
from Leicestershire the very same day 
when I received yours, on the same sub- 
ject: and long before this a multitude 
of requests have I had to set my 
thoughts at work for this purpose. I 
have design'd it these many years. 1 
have lay’d out some schemes for this 
purpose: and [ would have 3 or 4 se- 
ries’s of catechisms as I have of prayers. 
I believe I shall do it ‘ere long if God 
afford health, But dear friend, forgive 
me if t cannot come into your scheme 
of bringing in the creed ; for ‘tis in my 
epinion a most j and immetho- 
dicall composition, and deserves no great 
regard, unless it be to pute it at the end 
of the catechism for forms-sake toge- 
ther with the L#* prayer and ro com- 
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mandments, as is done in the Assembly's 
catechism. ‘The history of the life and 
death of Christ is excessive long in so 
short a system: and the design of the 
death of Christ (which is the glory of 
Christiamity,) is utterly omitted, Besides, 
the operations of the spirit are not 
named. The practical articles are all 
excluded. In short, ‘tis a very mean 
composure, and has nothing valuable 
preter mille annes. My ideas of these 
matters run in another track, which if 
ever I have the happiness to see you 
may be matter of free communitation 
between us. 

Iam sorry I forgot to putt up the 
coronation ode in my packett. I will 
count myself in debt, till ! have an occa- 
sion to send you something more valuable 
torether with it. Two days[ ] I pub 
lished a little essay on charity schools, m 
treatise of education growing so oe 
longer in my hands then | design’d. If 
it were worth while to send such a tri- 
fle you should have it. In the mean time 
I take leave, and with all due salutations 
to yourself and your’s, 

I am, 
Your affectionate brother and serv‘. 
1, WATTS: 


Letter VIL. 
To Mr. Say . 


Dear Bro. 

I hoped to have heard some word 
from you e’re I sent this book, which I 
think I promised you in my last. It is 
no charge to you I presume to receive 
what I send this way, otherwise I fear 
lest the gift be not worth the carriage. 
lf you think one of these manualls may 
be usefull for your daughter, { send it to 
her. The other is at your disposall, 2 
would become all to all, and even asa 
child to children, that by any means I 
might save some. Farewell dear bro. 
and continue to love 

Your affectionate friend and serv*. 
I. WATTS, 
My salutations attend Mrs. Say. 
Lime-street, in London, 
Feb. ad. 1727. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 





UNPUBLISHED PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO CHATTERTON, Cor 
LECTED BY MR. SEWARD; COMMUNICATED BY MR, RUTT. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Clupton, 
SIR, March 8, 1809. 

A passage in your Obituary of 
Dr. Gregory, (Vol. ii. p. 219.) 
respecting his ‘* Life of Chatter. 
ton,” reminds me of a few scraps 
of information yet in manuscript, 
concerning that extraordinary ge- 
nius. 

At the sale of Dr. Kippis’s li- 
brary, soon after his justly la. 
mented decease, in 1795, I pur- 
chased a copy of the “ Lite of 
Chatterton,” on a blank page of 
which is written ** Wm. Seward, 
1789, from the author.” Mr. S. 
who died in 1799, was well known 
to the literary world hy his 
** Anecdotes of Distinguished 
Persons,” ** Biographiana,” and 
occasional periodical papers. His 
authority respecting Chatterton 
is frequently referred to by Dr. 
Gregory. 

In this copy of the life, are a 
tew MS. additions in the same 
hand.writmg as the signature, and 
which Mr. Seward, by what he 
has written on the blue cover, 
evidently designed for the infor. 
mation of Dr. Kippis. The fourth 
volume of the Biographia Brit- 
tannica, for which as you observe, 
Dr. Gregory composed the Life 
of Chatterton, and im which it 
was reprinted entire, came out 
during the same year (1789,) so 
that Dr. Kippts had no opportu. 
nity of usiag Mr. Seward’s come 
municats: “> 


If you give them a place in the 
Repository, they may yet gratify 
some possessor of the Biog. Brit, 
or of the separate Life. ‘I'he in. 
formation of Mr. Seward, was 
obtained at Bristol, from Mrs, 
Newton, the sister of Chatterton, 
and from Mr. Catcott and Mr, 
Barrett, two inhabitants of that 
city, who are often mentioned by 
Dr. Gregory, and to whom the 
public appears to have been chiei- 
ly indebted for the preservation 
of what remains under the name 
of Rowlie. 

Lite p. 8. Biog. iv. 574. An 
anecdote introduced to shew that 
Chatterton “ very early discover. 
ed a thirst for pre-eminence” i 
thus related, somewhat differ. 
ently from the printed note, ‘on 
the authority of his sister Mrs. 
Newton.”’ 

“ A relation gave Chatterton a Delf 
dish with the figure of a lion, he replict, 
make me one with an angel and a trum- 
pet, to blow my name about. The mo- 
ther has the dish in her possession.” 

Life p. 81. Biog. iv. 586. Mr 
Catcott’s declaration * that wh 
he first knew Chatterton, he was 
ignorant ~even of Grammar” 
strengthened by the fact 

“That himself had corrected several ot 
Chatterton’s writings.” 

Life p. 112. Biog. iv. 591, On 
the remark “ that the inequality 
of his spirits affected greatly his 
behaviour in company” is the fl- 
lowing MS. note. 
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Particulars relative to Chatterton. 1s9 


“Mr. Catcott says that Chatterton ‘Ofthe controversy, Dr. Johnson used 
used occasionally to have such fits of de- to say “ It cut both ways like a two- 
pression of spirits that he used to walk edged sword.” The language is cer- 
out with him into the country in hopes tainly that of no time, yct the stores of 
of amusing his mind by the scenery of imagery, the knowledge of human na- 
the landscapes in the neighbourhood of ture, and the general power of compo- 
Bristol, and of refreshing his exhausted sition that prevail universally in these 
spirits by the freshness of the air and poems seem to be far beyond the facul- 
the agreeable motion of gentle ex- ties of a boy of Chatterton’s age and of 
ercise. At those times he never could Chatterton’s opportunities of improving 
prevail on Chatterton to taste any thing himself. | 
strong. He used occasionally to tell  “ By his sisters account his ardour fo: 
Catcott that he should sonic day or other study was unremitting, he would hardly 
destroy himself.” tip oyr ail time Y drink his oe re 

dy oe _, eat the few vegetables upon which he 
On th blank pages of the vo- ©. sported himself. I 
lume Mr. Seward has written the — «here is at Bristol a large hook on the 
following miscellaneous observa. subject of general antiquitics with many 
"1 annotations in the margin in Chatterton’ 
hand. 

“Chatterten was very stout in his per- «This Jad in his fate and in his talents 
son, but short. His eyes were grey, Of seems very much to resemble young 
a lustre that made them appear almost Servin, who is mentioned in Sully’s 
transparent. Mr. Catcott says, that jyemoirs, previous to his setting out fo: 
when you looked full in the boy's face his England. 
eyes always withdrew from inspection, —« When Chatterton had once brough: 
and he hung down his head. Mrs. to Mr. Barrett « book of the poem of th« 
Newton, who has a countenance strong- Battle of Hastings, which Mr. Barrett 
ly indicative of sense, says she resembled praised very much, the boy cried ouf, thi 
her brother very much in her face. Her | wrote myself. 1 will however in . fow 
second son, who died a few years ago, days, bring you an original book of 
was said to have been very like his un- Rowlie’s. He pretended to have kept 
ke. . . his word by bringing Mr. Barrett ano- 
_“ Chatterton, when detected in any ther poem written in the same style with 
falsehood, used to stammer excessively that he had owned he wrote.” 
and stamp With his feet. When Mr. . 

Barrett was putting together his mate- | AS Sully’s character of young 
rials for the History of Bristol, theboy Servin, who accompanied him to 
came to him and told him he had found {yolaud has been much admired 
a list of the Abbots of St. Austin’s Con- (th n'y at ; Vea ir ese 
vent in that city, and presented him with it may be worth u ‘ to quote it 
it in a paper apparently as old, and a from Mrs. Lenox’s Translation of 
writing apparently of the same hand the ‘“* Meimoirs.”’ 
with that of the poems. Onexamining « —— a man of genius so lively, 
however this list bytheregister of the ez- and an understanding so extensive, a» 
thedralof Wells (in which diocese Bristol rendered him scarce ignorant of any 
them was) the names were found to be thing that could be known; of so vast 
entirely of the boy’s making. He had and ready a comprehension, that he 
eres too for Mr. B. an idea! drawing of immediately made himself master of 
the Castle of Bristow with its keep, what he attempted; and of so prodigious 
donjon, &¢.”” a memory that he never forgot what 

_ “Chatterton’s pocket-book, once (I be- he had once learned; he possessed al! 
lieve) in the possession of Mr. Barrett, parts of philosophy and the mathema- 
would lead very much to the detection tics, particularly fortitication and draw- 
of the imposturt. , He’ had there given ing; even in theology he was so well 
some words a very paiticular si nifica- skilled, that he was an excellent preachi- 
tion, aud had, I believe, Goinet many er whenever be had a mind to exert that 
more. This book, when he quitted talent, and am able disputant for and 
Bristol he left behind him and wrote to against the reformed religion indiffer - 
le mother with a; earnestness to ently; he not only understood Greek, 

save xt restored to him. Hebrew, and all che languages which 
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we call learned, but also all the differ- 
ent jargons, or modern dialects; he ac- 
cented and pronounced them so natu- 
rally, and so perfectly imitated the 

tures and manners both of the several 
nations of Europe, and the particular 
ag of France, that he might 
vave been taken for a native of all or 
any of these countries; and this quality 
he applied to counterfeit all sorts of 

sons, wherein he succeeded wonderfully; 
he was moreover, the best comedian and 
greatest droll that perhaps ever ae 
ed; he had a genius for poetry, ana had 
wrote many verses; he played upon al- 
most all instruments, was a perfect 
niaster of music, and sung most agrec- 
ably and justly; he likewise could say 
mass; for he was of a disposition to do, 
as well as to know all things: his body 
was perfectly well suited to his mind, 
he was light, nimble, dexterous, and fit 
for all exercises; he could ride well, and 
in dancing, wrestling, and leaping he 
was admired: there are not any recrea 
tive games that he did not know, and 
he was skilled in almost all mechanic 
arts. But now for the reverse of the 
medal; here it appeared that he was 
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treacherous, cruel, cowarély, deceitful; 
a liar, a cheat, a drunkard and glutton; 
a sharper in play, immersed in every 
species of vice, a blasphemer, an athe- 
ist: in a word, in him might be found 
all the vices contrary to nature, honour, 
religion and society; the truth of which 
he humself evinced with his latest breath, 
for he died in the flower of his age, in 
a common brothel, perfectly corrupted 
by his debaucheries, and expired with 
the glass in his hand cursing and deny- 
ing God.” Mem. of Sully, 4th ed. 
iii. 236. 

By a comparison with young 
Servin **a wonder and a mon. 
ster” as Sully styles him, Mr. 
Seward was hardly just to Chat- 
terton, who while he had no op- 
portunity of making such variety 
of attainments, does not appear 
with all his faults to have attained 
to such a horrid prematurity of 
vice. 

Your's, 


J. T. RUTT. 





@N THE DISCIPLINE OF A CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 
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LETTER It. 


i 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SIR, 

The influence of names in the 
norld has been recorded in too 
many bloody pages of the history 
of mankind; and it is needless 
to observe, that among the per- 
sons to whom I write, a bigotted 
attachment to a sound is not to 
be expected. Whether a bishop 
is necessary to the well being of a 
Christian society is a& question, 
which wall be differently argued, 
according to the ideas, which this 
term conveys to the speakers: and 
for the absolute necessity of such 
an oficer, no one will contend, 
who recollects that, if there had 
been such a necessity, it would 
wot be lett fer us to entertain a 


4 


question upon the subject, but 
a specific command would have 
been giver by the great bishop of 
the church, yur Lord Jesus Christ. 
A positive command has not been 
left either by him or by any of lus 
itles; though one of the laticr 
did direct the intment of cl- 
ders in the congregations of Crete; 
and this recommendation would 
certainly have great weight in 
that island, and the precedent may 
he uscful to all other churches. 
But the term bishop, as is used 
in our language, is by no means 
necessary. It is derived from a 
Greck word, eptscopos: whicb 
by striking out the first vowel and 
the two last letters o#, the ter 
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mination of many nouns in the 
Greek language, becomes Piscop, 
and it was gradually changed by 
our forefathers into Bishop. ‘The 
original word means simply an 
overseer; the Greek word being a 
compound like this in the English 
epi, meaning over, and scopos 
seer. And it may be translated 
by the words overseer, president, 
chairman, or any term, by which 
the regulator of any meeting, or 
any persons acting the part of 
overseers are denominated. ‘The 
bishop or overseer of an early 
Christian church was always an 
elder, and his powers were con- 
fined to the keeping of order and 
regularity in the community. 

The utility of such an officer 
cannot be doubted. In every so- 
cicty that meets for transactions, 
whether civil or religious, an offi- 
cer of this kind is found. We 
are not however accustomed to 
say the Bishop of the House of 
Commons, since usage has given 
to the presiding officer the name 
of the Speaker; and, if any per- 
son officiates besides him, he is 
called the chairman. In either 
case, the office is performed by 
what in Greek would be called 
an episcopos or bishop or over. 
seer. | should be far therefore 
from contending for a name, 
though I should wish it to be 
fairly understood: and the great 
evil of the men, who in early 
times bore this name, was that from 
being the first only among equals, 
they assumed to themselves anti- 
christian power and lorded it 
over Christ’s heritage. ‘This abo- 
minably wicked conduct cannot 
be too much reprobated; and it 
is the spirit of such men, not their 
name, which should excite in us 
the strongest feclings uf disappro- 
bation. 
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Let us then suppose, that the 
term bishop is allowed to be used 
in a society, of which I have 
been speaking; that it means only 
the chairman, the president, or 
the overseer: the question is, how 
is he to be appointed. Tere the 
scriptures give ws admirable rules 
on the object of the choice; but 
the mode of election is left cn- 
tirely to the discretion of the com- 
munity. They say not one word 
on the mode of election, nor on 
the time’ that he should fill the 
oftice. ‘The Christian will nos 
however be at a loss on these 
points, and there are certain land- 
marks, by which we may stecr 
our vessel into harbour. 

Throughout this discussion we 
must keep steadfastly in mind, 
that Christ’s kingdom is not of 
this world, and that all efforts to 
bring it under the bondage of 
worldly prirfciples will tend only 
tu shew the incongruity of Chris- 
tian and worldly forms of govern- 
ment. In worldly societies there 
is ® constant contention between 
the governors end the governed, 
the former being never contented 
with the powers they have, but 
grasping at more; the latter la- 
bouring with jealousy at every 
alteration or supposed encroach. 
ment. This must not be in a 
Christian community. <A Dio. 
trephes, who loves the pre-cmi- 
nence, may glide in, but the 
community will be on its guard 
against such a contemptible cha- 
racter. The means by which 
such characters obtain their ends, 
are by perpetuity in office and an 
improper mode of elections On 
these heads some plain rules may 
be laid down, 

With respect to the first, it is 
evident that, if the bishop has his 
office for lite, and his successor 
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is elected by men, who have their 
offices for life, a community ts 
formed, which will have scparate 
interests from the great body of 
Christians; and as in the church 
of Rome will intreduce that spirit 
of domination, com- 
pletely opposite to the spirit rt 
the Christian religion.  Incapaci. 
ty from age, illness, deprivation 
of senses, are suilicient objections 
idea of per. 


which %s 


of themselves to the 
petuity ; and we may add too a 
degree of which 
might be such as to prevent the 
re-election of a person into the 
office, though it would not be 
sufficient to procure a yesignation 
without considerable contusion 
and uneasiness in the svctty. 
Perpetuity we therefore lay aside, 
as highly inconsistent with the 
state of Christ's kingdom, and 
turn our atiention to the proper 
time for the office to be Intrusted 
without danger into a brother’s 
hands. 

On this subject, various opini. 
ons will be entertained, and there 
is not the least necessity for uni- 
formity. One society may adopt 
one, and another another mode. 
‘Too long a period will subject a 
society to evils, bordering on 
those, which perpetuity produces ; 
too short ® time munifests too 
much of a sptrit of jealousy. ‘To 
me it appears, that three years 1s 
an ample time: and if that were 
adopted, FT should recommend, 
that the person should not be re- 
cligible, till the capiration of two 
years: but I should preter the of. 
hee being annual, the same per- 
son being capable of holding the 
office for two yenrs together; 
atter which he should pass a year 
without any office, and then be 
re-eligible again to offices. On 


misconduct, 
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this however, as I said before, 
different communities will decide 
differently, 

Supposing then that we have 
fixed on the office to be annual, 
under the preceding enlargement, 
the next quesuen is by whom the 
bishop or president should be ap. 
pointed. Here is room also for 
a difference of opimtion. It may 
be left with the community at 
large, or with the committee of 
elders. Tf left with the body at 
large, there is the danger of 4 
Diotrephes introducing confusion: 
and for this reason [| am decidedly 
of opinion, that the choice is bet. 
ter leit with the committee of el, 
ders, subject however to the ap. 
probation of the body. The inti. 
mate connexion between the el- 
ders and the body will prevent 
such a trust from being abused; 
and in fact when we consider the 
nature of the office, and the man- 
ner in which the elders are to be 
chosen, it is not likely that any 
danger will arise to the society 
from this mode of appointment. 

We have supposed for our com. 
mittee a body of ten elders, and 
they will have to elect according 
to this plan the bishop or presi- 
dent at the annual day of election 
of officers, or at some other day. 
I should preter another day, that 
the newly elected may be for 
some tine under an experienced 
bishop or president; and for this 
reason it appears to me, that the 
second quarterly day after the 
election day might be appointed 
for this purpose. 

At the. meeting of the com- 
mittee of elders te bishop might 
be elected out of their own body 
or out of the general body. ‘lt 
out of their own body he woutld 
have a vote in every question as 
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an elder, and then the casting 
vote, if the votes were equal. 
If out of the general body, he 
would vote only when the votes 
were equal: and for this reason T 
should prefer always the taking of 
the bishop from the general body; 
but it seems better not to confine 
the elders in their choice. In nry 
next, I shall consider the mode of 
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choosing elders, and the duration 
of their office, in which of course 
my readers will have anticipated 
me that in this, asin the office of 
a bishop, the canvassing for. the 
place is an obvicus disqualifieas 
tion. I remnin ever, 

* Your's, &c. 
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MR. BROOKES, ON THE METHOD OF FATHER CYPRIAN AND 
OTHERS, 1N CONVERTING THE INDIANS. 





T'o the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


BIR, 

‘The plan which the government 
of the United States of America 
is now so judiciously adopting to 
effect the civilization of the Indi- 
ans, I find was pursued in some 
measure by an individual of that 
zealous missionary society, the Je. 
suits, with considerable success, 
more than a century ago, among 
the Indians in South America. 
These Indians resided in Moxos; a 
people of Peru. The Moxos ter- 
ritory is an immense tract, whieh 
appears when, departing from 
Sancta Cruz de la Sierra, we keep 
along a great chain of stcep 
mountains that run from North te 
South: the country is in the tor. 
rid vone,-and extends from 10 to 
15 degrees of South latitude; its 
utmost bounds are yet unknowh, 
Father Cyprian Baraza had long 
courted his superiors to send him 
to some Jaborious mission, and at 
length the mission of the Moxos 
was allotted him : he was 12 ‘days 
going from Sancta Cruz de la Si- 
¢rra on the river Guapay, before 
he arrived in the country of the 
Moxos. The Father’s modesty 
and Courteous behaviour, together 
YOL, Iv, 2 





with some small presents of fish- 
hooks, needles, glass-beads und 
other trifles of that nature, b 
degrees made them familiar wit 
him. During the first four years 
he resided among ‘them, he ‘en, 
dured very much’ as’ well by the 
change of air, as the frequent 
inundations with almost continual 
rains, nipping colds and the diffi. 
culty of learning the language ; 
for besides that he had! neither 
master nor interpreter, he had 
to do with a people so rude, that 
they could not name to hjin that 
which he endeavoured to make 
them understand’ by signs, These 
und many other fatigues weaken- 
ing him, he was most of the time 
afflicted with aquartan-ague which 
obliged him to return to Sancta 
Cruz de la Sierra, where he sovh 
recovered his health. 

Being sensible he must first 
make the Indians men, before Iie 
could pretend to make them 
Christians, he learnt to weave 
cotton cloth, that he might after. 
wards teach some of them, in or- 
der to clothe sach as received 
baptism, for they went almost 
naked. While at Sancta Cruz 
€ 
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for the recovery of his health, his 
superiors sent him to attempt the 
conversion of the Chiriguanes, 
but the ill reception he met with, 
obliged him to forsake so vicious 
4 nation, and he obtained leave 
to return to the Moxos. Upon 
his return, he found them more 
docile than they had been at first, 
and by degrees grew entirely fa- 
miliar with them. They gathered, 
to the number of 600, to live 
under his direction, who had the 
satisfaction, after having labour. 
ed § years and 6 months, to see 
a number of zealous Christians 
made by his care. He spent five 
years more in improving and in- 
creasing that new Christian con- 
gregation, and it consisted of 
above 2,000 converts when a new 
supply of missionaries arrived to 
whom he left the care of his flock, 
Ile now went to some other na- 
tions of Indians, who lived scat. 
tered over the country aud remote 
from each other; and their little 
communicativn produced almost 
an implacable hatred to cach 
other, His charity and zeal made 
him surmount all these difficul- 
ties. Having taken up his lodg. 
jug with one of those Indians, 
from thence he went about to all 
the neighbouring cottages; he by 
degrees insinuated himself into 
the affections of those people by 
his courtesy and sweet behaviour, 
at the same time instilling into 
them the maxims of religion, not 
so much by dint of reasoning 
whereof they were incapable, as 
by the air of goodness which ap- 
peared in his discourses. Te sat 
down with them on the ground, 
imitated the least motions and 
most ridiculous gestures, they used 
to express their ailections; he lay 
among thein exposed to the wea- 
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ther, without any defence agains 
the tormenting gnats. As disa- 
grecable as their provisions were, 
he never ate his meals but with 
them. His care in learning some- 
thing of physic and surgery was 
another method he made use of 
to gain their esteem and affection, 
When they were diseased, he pre- 
pared their medicines, dressed 
their wounds, cleaned their cot. 
tages; and did it so aflectionately 
that they were charmed with hin, 
Respect and gratitudesoon brought 
them into his measures, and in 
less than a year, above 2,000 of 
them came together and tormed a 
sort of town, which was called 
‘Trinity town. 

Father Cyprian wholly applied 
himself to instruct them in the 
faith, and having the talent -of 
making himself intelligible to the 
dullest apprehensions, his clear 
way of expounding to them all 
points of religion soon put them 
into a condition to receive bap. 
tism. By being converted, they 
became another sort of men, they 
learat other customs and manners, 
and voluntarily submitted theme 
selves to the severest rules of 
Christianity. His next aim was 
to settle some form of government 
among then, lest the independent 
state they had been born and bred 
in, should make them relapse i0- 
to the disorders they were guilty 
@ before conversion. ‘To effect 
this he made choice among them 
of such as were in highest reputa 
tion for wisdom or valour, whom 
he appointed captains, heads of 
familicvs, consuls and mugigtrates 
to govern the rest of the people. 
Then did thase men who would 
before submit to no. superior, 
voluntarily obey their new ge 
vernors, and without opposites 
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cudure the severest punishments 
inflicted for offences committed. 
Father Cyprian did not stop 
there,. but in regard that arts 
might considerably ° contribute 
towards his design of civilizing 
them, he found means to make 
ihem learn such as were most ne- 
cessury. ‘They soon had among 
them husbandmen, carpenters, 
weavers, and other workmen of 
several sorts. But his chief care 
was to provide for the sustenance 
of those people, whose numbers 
daily increased. He apprehended 
lest the barrenness of the country, 
obliging the converts from time to 
time to leave the town, to go seck 
fortood on the distant mountains, 
they should by degrees forget the 
notions of religion he had with 
so much pains inculcated; and 
that missionaries who might suc- 
ceed him, might not have strength 
equal to their zeal and sink under 
so much toil, if they had nothing 
to subsist on but insipid roots, 
For this reason he thought of 
stocking their country with kine, 
which are the only cattle which 
can live and multiply there. 
Chey were to be brought from 
very far, and along bad ways. 
Those difficultics did not daunt 
iim; he went to Sancta Cruz de 
la Sierra, gathere ther abe 
200 of th met ih - Q os 3 d 
me 
some Indians to help drive them. 
fle climbed the mountains and 
crossed the rivers, still driving 
before him that numerous herd 
which was bent upon returning to 
‘ue place from whence it came. 
Most of the Indians soon forsook 
nm; either their strength or reso- 
lations failed ; but he was not to be 
daunted, Continuing to drive on his 
atile, sometimes up to his knees 
‘4 dure, and exposed to ke murder. 
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ed by the barbarians or killed by 
wild beasts. At length, after a 
toilsome march of 54 days, he 
arrived at his beloved mission, 
with part of the herd he had 
brought from Sancta Cruz. God 
gave a blessing to his charitable 
design, for that small herd mul- 
tiplied to such a degree in a few 
years that there were many more 
than were requisite to maintain 
the inhabitants. 

After having made provision for 
their wants, it only remained to 
build a church; to erect this it 
was requisite he should put his 
hand to the work, and teach the 
Indians to erect such @ structure 
as he had contrived. He sum- 
inoned a number of them, order- 
ed trees to be cut down, taught 
others to make bricks, caused 
others to make lime, and after 
some months’ toil had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his work finished, 
Some years after, the church bel’ 
ing too small, he built another, 
much larger and handsomer; and 
what was most wonderful, this new 
church was built, as well as the 
first, without any of the tools re. 
quisite for such structures, and 
without any- other architect to 
give directions but himself. 

These two great towns being 
formed, he bent his thoughts to- 
wards other nations: he went a 
journey of 7 days to the East. 
ward, when he came to some 
more Indians, and employed the 
same method fur converting them, 
which proved successful, and the 
town of St. Xaverius was formed. 
After this he ranged the mouns 
tains in S. A for three years, 
searching out a new way across 
the mountains in Peru, and was 
finally- successful in discovering 
it. He also went on many mms. 
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sionary journies among different 
nations of Indians, and when up- 
on one to the Baure Indians, was 
killed by some of them on the 16th 
Sep. 1702, having baptized above 
40,000 idolaters, and reduced a 
brutal people to civility and the 
greatest sense of religion®. 

For a more full account of 
Father Cyprian, from which the 
above is taken, see the Mission- 
ers’ Travels, translated from the 
French, printed for RK. Gosling, 
1714. vo. pp 250 to 254. 

Mr. Kalm, in his travels in 
North America, states that the 
tullowing conversation took place 
between a governor of New York 
and an Indian on their conversion 
to the Christian religion, that re- 
dounds very much to the good 
sense of the Indian, but which 
her majesty’s governor was not 
enlightened enough to see the wis- 
dom and propriety of: 

Even in these days, the best 
mode is perhaps not pursued by 
the missionaries of the enlightened 
nation ot Great Britain, An 
acute and sensible writer observes 
in bis History of Monmouthshire, 
that iven, gunpowder and mili- 


tary discipline have been the 
legislators of nations, and the 
rights of man have depended more 
on his mechanic than on bis 
speculative ‘faculties. Professor 
Pallas, in his travels through Rus. 
sia, traces with difficulty the an. 
cient ‘TPshudes, rich in the posses. 
sion of copper and gold, while the 
‘Lartars, inferior in civilization and 
general knowledge, but having 
the use ot iron, subdued and 
nearly extirpated them. 

At a conterence governor [Tun 
ter had with the five nations of 
Indians, residing in the state of 
New York, at Albany, after he 
had presented these Indians by 
order of queen Anne, with many 


clothes and other presents, of 


which they were fond, he imteaded 
to convince them still more of 
her majesty’s good wall and care 
of them, by adding, that their 
good mother, the queen, had not 
only generously provided them 
with fine clothes for their bodies, 
but likewise intended to adorn 
their’ souls, by the preaching of 
the gospel; and that to this por. 
pose some ministers should be 
sent to them to instruct them. 


* The following accowtt shows that the Voravians understand the truc prind- 

les for converting men, a they have transfurmed the inhabitants of Labrador 
into useful citizens as well as good Christians, Wien the Moravian missionafies 
first landed in Labrador, they found it the practice of the natives to put to 
widows and ri Hr 8s for as they were improvident of their own families, they 


could not furnis 


i the means of support to those of others. ‘The Moravians, instead 


encouraging the natives in their rambling disposition from place to place, labour 
ed to fix them to one spot, and instead of preaching to them the mysterious patts 
of the gospel, they instructed them in useful and industrious habits, and inst 

ef building a church they erected a storchouse, ‘They caused this common store 
to be divided into as many oy heen as there were families, leaving one at 


each end larger than the rest, to 


appropriated solely to the use of the widows 


anderphans: and having taught them the process of sulting and drying fish, caught 
ig vast multitudes in the summer months: they were placed in this general dee 
pository of their industry, to serve as a provision for the long and distal wince? 
which reigus in that climate; deductine however from the compartment of every 
family a tenth of the produce, to be deposited in those of the Widows aud orphans. 
‘Their labours were crowned with complete success; for from that timc a division 
was made for the preservation af these desolate and helpless creatures. kane 


burgh Rev. vol. tik p. 436. 


+ Me. David Wiliams. 
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‘The governor had scarce ended, 
when one of the eldest Sachems 
yot up and answered, “that. in 
the name of all the Indians, 
he thanked their gracious good 
gucen and mother, for the fine 
clothes she had sent them; but 
that in regard to the ministers, 
they had already had some among 
them,” (whom he likewise named) 
“who instead of preaching the 
holy gospel to them, had taught 
them to drink to excess, to cheat, 
and to quarre] among themselves.” 
Hle then entreated the governor 


“to take from them these preachis ” 


ers, and a wumber of Luropeans 
who resided among them; for bee 
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fore they were come among them, 
the Indians had been an honest, 
sober and innocent people, but 
most of them became rogues now. 
That they had formerly had the 
fear of God, but that they hardly 
believed his existence at present. 
That if he” (the governor) “ would 
do them any favour, he should 
send two or -tliree blacksmiths 
among them, to teach them to 
forge iron, in which they were 
unexperienced.” ‘The = governoz 
could not forbear laughing at this 
extraordinary speech. 
J remain, your’s, &c. 


JOSHUA BROOKES. 





MN. WILSON’S INQUIRY AFTER 


THE PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAe 


PHY OF DISSENTING MINISTERS. 





To the Editor of the 


SIK, March 8, 1809. 

As your periodical work cir- 
culates principally among Protest- 
unt Dissenters, who, from the 
nature of their principles, are the 
vnly rational advocates for free 
inquiry, I take the liberty of 
soliciting from your readers in- 
Simon Browne, 


Moses Lowman, ae Barker, 
Francis Spilsbury, ichard Rawlin, 
John Brine, Thomas Towle, 


John Milner, D.D. 
Obadiah Hughes, D. D. 
Hugh Farmer, 
Daniel Noble, 
Samuel Lawrence, D.D. 
Wiliam King, D. D. 
Charles Bulkley, 
Henry Miles, $. D. 
The portraits of Dr. Lardner, 
Dr. Savage and Dr. Fordyce, 
though engraved, are so badly 
done, that it would be expedient 
to.engrave them’again, could the 
orginal paintings be procured. 


Daniel Mayo, 


Jabez Earle, D.D. 


William May, 


Monthly Repository. 


formation concerning some origi- 
nal portraits to illustrate a work 
in which I am engaged. The 
following Dissenting ministers 
have never been engraved: it is 
possible there may be puiotings in 
existence of at least some of 
them. 
Philip Furneaux, D.D. 
Samuel Pike, 

ohn Hubbard, 

artin Totnkins, 
Daniel Wilcox, 
John Hill, 


Samuel Burford, Thotas Toller, 
Joseph Jeffries, L.L. D. 
Stephen Lobb, Z 
John Hurriow, 
‘Thomas Rowe, 
Mordecai Andrews, 


Robert Trail, 
niah Mareyat, D.D. 
William Prior, D, D. 
John Sladen, 

&c. &e. fe. 

I also take the liberty of soli- 
citing from your readers any ar- 
ticles of biography, or communi. 
cations that may illustrate my 
work, (the History and Antiqui- 
ties of Dissenting Churebes, &c.) 
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Lives of the following monisters 
would be acceptable: Dr. Ilenry 
Mavo, Mr. ‘Thomas Porter, Dr. 
William Prior, Mr. Samuel Ba- 
ker, John Allen, Mr. Joseph 
Denham, Mr. William Cudworth, 
Mr. John Potts, Mr. Peter Good. 
wing Mr. Edmund Towasend, 
Mr. Richard Rawlin, Dr. Abra 
ham ‘Taylor, Mr. Jenkin Lewis, 
Mr. Joseph Pitts, Mr. ‘Timothy 


Lamb, Dr. James Watson, Mr, 
Samuel Fry, Dr. John Walker, 
Mr. Henry Read, Mr. Meredith 
Townshend, Dr. Benjamin Daw. 
son, &c. &c. Any inlormation 
relating to the above, addressed to 
the author, at No. 17, Skinner. 
strect, Snowehill, will be thank. 
fully acknowledged, 

W. WILSON. 





A BRIEF STATI MENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT, AS I 
APPEARS TO A PLAIN UNDERSTANDING. 


—_——E— 


Norwich. 

When the beautiful structure 
of Christianity, as exhibited un. 
det the disguise of the Calvinistic 
system, who can wonder that the 
profane intidel is apt to exclaim, 
“that he himself, could have 
framed a better!’ just as the 
Spanish monarch, having a smat- 
tering of astronomy, is said to 
have exclaimed, with respect to 
the Tychonic system of the Uni. 
verse. Had the misshapen mass 
bowever, merely presented an 
awhwaid, unsightly appearance, 
one pught be content to let it fall 
to pieces of itself, and moulder 
silentiy away: but there are some 
parts of it, which not only throw 
a gloomy shade over human hie, 
but afford a direct shelter tor im. 
morality, and thereiore ought to 
be taken down tor the safety and 
well-being of soclety.—** That 
Jesus Christ did, by his merito- 
rious death, make a full, perlect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation 
aad satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world, the benefit of which 
Is to be re ceived on the sole CON. 
dityon of faith in his blood,” isa 
sloctrine, which it is to be feared, 
has often led wie! into the com. 


mission of sin, from a notion that 
the price is already paid, that the 
punishment has been previously 
endured, and that, considering 
the greatness and sufficiency of 
the ransom, it would be as super- 
fluous to restrain their evil desires 
and propensities, as presumptu- 
ous to make any exertion for their 
own salvation. Nor is it difficult 
to comprehend how this blind, en- 
thusiastic persuasion of possessing 
an exclusive interest, (independ. 
ently of any good dispositions or 
good works) in the ** all-atoning 
blood’? of the Redeemer, not on. 
ly tends to give a loose to vicious 
inclinations, as well as to relax 
the sinews of active virtue, but 
moreover, to engender a sort of 
spiritual pride, that resembles 
that pride of hereditary wealth, 
which, while it is destitute of 
other merits and careless of ac- 
quiring them, .as believing them 
superfluous, looks down with su- 
percilious and indignant scorn 
upon al] who disown these exor- 
bitant and imaginary claims. 

We know by daily observation, 
that. in practice, a good under- 
standing and 2 good heart will, 
make & wondertul resistance to 
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the poison of tenets, at which the 
understanding and the heart na- 
turally revolt;—but, if their ten- 
dency is bad, their aspect lower- 
ing, and the spirit which they 
breathe more resembling his, who 
was capable of burning alive an 
innocent inquirer, who diflered 
from him in his conclusions, than 
the spirit of that compassionate 
saviour, who lived and died, not 
to destroy, but to save und to 
bless; surely we ought not to 
admit such doctrines, merely in 
consequence of allusive and figu- 
rative expressions, perfectly in- 
telligible and natural to the ima- 
vination of a Jew, who was in 
the daily habit of beholding al- 
tars blazing, priests attending and 
victims sacriticed ;—-nay, even 
among ourselves, who are hap- 
pily freed from those burthensome 
rites, in speaking of some great 
patriot who, in the discharge of 
his high duty, had met a volun. 
tary death,—might we not say 
without danger of being misun- 
derstood, ** He died the victim of 
public safety,—he was sacrificed 
upon the altar of his country, 
he gave up his life a ransom for 
the civil and religious liberties of 
mankind!” Why then strain the 
glowing oriental language, the 
local, Jewish imagery of the 
scriptures, from a sense perfectly 
rational, natural and conforma. 
ble to their general tenor, into a 
sense utterly discordant and ano. 
malous? at which, to adopt the 
expressions of that clegant writer, 
the late Bishop of Litchfield, 
** Reason stands aghast, and faith 
itself is half confounded.’?— Pere 
haps he might have subjoined,— 
morality trembles to her base,— 
and read Christianity retires indig- 
wint. It is astonishing how such 
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a hideous doctrine as the com. 
mon Calvinistic ** satisfaction or 
atonement” could find admission 
into the minds of thinking men, 
but whea reason and faith are set 
in opposition, the very strange- 
ness and absurdity of any tenct 
becomes the strongest argument 
in its favour; and-¢he plainesr, 
strongest passages which compose 
the body of scripture, are set 
aside, when they oppose the in. 
coherent reveries, which rest up- 
en arbitrary interpretations of ob- 
Scure figurative passages, and al- 
lusions to objects long out of 
date. 

How little respect soever the 
Calvinist may suew for reason, 
is it not strange that he should 
maintain so little reverence for 
the scriptures, which he exalts 
above reason, as to involve them, 
by his comments, in the most 
deplorable inconsistency? The 
“atonement” is founded in the 
inexorability of Divine justice, 
which justice is emblazoned by 
the pardon of the guilty, and the 
sacrifice of the innocent ;—lIn the 
confusion, mercy is forgotten, 
or excluded from amongst the at- 
tributes of God, and we are rea- 
dy to exclaim, that in this most 
divine of qualities, the Supreme 
Being has been infinitely exceed. 
ed, till we are told, that both the 
victim and the offerer were no 
other than the Supreme Beéing 
himself !-—And the benefit result. 
ing from this self-immolation of 
infinite mercy to infinite justice 
belongs to those, and those only, 
who can bring their minds into 
such a state, as ty credit the 
transaction,—thus the designs of 
unbounded goodness are confined 
within the narrow pale of an in- 
tolerant superstitiony—the wise, 
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aud holy and bemgn administra. 
tion of Almighty Justice, is con- 
verted into a self-devouring vores 
tex, of unquenchable vengeance, 
and that revelation, which was to 
itiumine the darkness of our na- 
ture, is employed in extinguish 
ing the lutle hight we enjoyed be. 
fore? But the time we may trust 





“ The Old Whig.” 


is hastening, when the dark eyss 
tem of Calvin will be accounted 
umyvorthy to die by the hand of 
that reason which it renounces, 
aud in consequence of its unpa. 
railed sclf-inconsistency will at 
length fall Felo de se! 


AN LL-CALVINIST, 





SoHE OL 


DP WHIG.” 





Te the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SIR, Bath, Jan. 5, 1809. 
Having observed in your last 
Number, two fresh communica- 
tions relative to that interest. 
ing work, the * Old MWirg,” I 
was induced to examine my copy 
of it, purchased many years ago 
at an old book-shop, to see if 
any traces could be found im it 
respecting the supposed authors. 
-————Jn addition to those men- 
tioned by your correspondent 
A.B. |] have discovered two 
others, as may appear trom a 
transcript of what I find written 
athe first leaf, apparently by 
the first purchaser of my copy, 
ima strong and scholar-lke style 
of wntag. 

“These Papers were written by seve. 
ral Versons: the two principal were 
Samuel Chandler, and James Foster, 
beth Doctors in Divinity and Dissenting 
ministers in London.-—Another writer 
was Taylor White, Esq. a barrister at 
law, and one of the judges of the prin- 
cipality of Wales. T. Baxur.” 

My copy of the work appears 
t» be the first edition, printed 
for Wilkins and others in 1739; 
whether there was ever any other 
edition of those papers, | know 
not. 1 differ a little in opinion, 
with your correspondent ‘T. Li. 
“ho says, “Tt is well known they 


were chiefly the productions of 
young Dissenting ministers :?—~ 
for the date of the first paper is 
In 1735, at which time Dr, 
Chandler was 42 years old, and 
Dr. Foster 38, so that it appears 
these two able men were not 
young, but in the vigour of their 
faculties; and as Dr. Chandler is 
suid to have written about 50 
papers, out of the whole 103, 
and Dr. James. Foster was 4 
man Of much active energy, it 
fairly presumable that he also 
wrote largely in the work: to 
that presumption may be added, 
that whoever is acquainted with 
the Doctor’s style and manner, 
will not fail to find much interaal 
evidence of his genius and spirit. 
Of the proportion attributable to 
Taylor White, Esq. I have ne 
means of judging; but as he was 
deemed an able lawyer, those 
papers which appear to involve 
most of /egal statement, are pet- 
haps most likely to have been of 
his writing.—The writers now se 
far ascertained, are in number 
Jive, viz. Dr. Chandler, Dr. James 
Foster, Taylor White, Esq. Dr. 
Caleb Fleming, and Mr. Jackso0- 
‘Those writers are sufficiently nue 
merous and respectable to spare 












































the merit of the work in question 
among them. They are dead, 
but yet speak! I most heartily 
concur with your last correspond- 
ent, in considering the high value 
of the work as of more Importance 
to posterity than the names of the 
authors. But should a new edi- 
tion soon take place, the insertion 
of the names may be very proper. 
A new edition, I really think, 1s 
called for, both on account of 
the scarcity of the work, and its 
admirable tendency to strengthen 
the cause of British liberty, civil 
and religious. The style is clear, 
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and if some few corrections were 
made relative to the abbreviations 
of words, now considered as ble- 
mishes in composition, I cannot 
but think it would. furnish a most 
useful addition to the best books 
in our language. ‘The old edition 
is openly printed ona full type, 
and therefore Tam of opinion the 
whole may be easily comprized in 
two 12mo. volumes for cheapness, 
and that so offered to the public, 
they would meet a most extensive 
sale.——Let us hope to see such 
an edition of the Old Whig soon 
announced to the public, 





manly, vigorous and elegant, MARCUS. 
‘OLD WHIG.’?—~——~—BISHOP HORSELEY’S LETTBR, 





The contributors te the peri- 
edical publication called — the 
Old Whig” have been enquir- 
ed after in the Monthly Reposito- 
ry, and some of them have been 
named; (vol. ni. p. 559, 651, 
652.) It may not be generally 
known that Mr. Manning, in his 
Life of Towgood, attributes three 
papers of that work to this gentle. 
man, viz. Nos. 83, 90 and 91; 
vol. ii, The subjects of the pa- 
pers are the order for reading the 
Apocryphal Romances of Tobit, 
Bel and the Dragon and the 
Services of Confirmation and Ab- 
solution, 

[Sketch of the Life and Writ- 
ings of the Rev. Micaiah Tow- 
geod. p. 19.] 


The Pastoral Letter of Bishop 
HIorseley’s inserted from the om- 
ginal into the last number of 
M. Repos. p. 131. is not new to 
the public, whether quoted or 
alluded to by Priestley or not. I 
find it copied into a Postscript to 
a pamphtet, published by Cadell, 
in 1790, which is intituled ** A 
Letter toa Nobleman, containing 
Considerations on the Laws relae 
tive to Dissenters, and on the in- 
tended Application to Parliament 
for the Repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts. By a Layman.” 
On the copy of this pamphlet in 
my possession, is written, in the 
hand of the late Mr. Lindsey, 
‘By the Rev. Dr. Mayo, one of 
the Tutors at Homerton,” A. B. 
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BLILOENCE OF MR. BELSIHAM’S INTERPRETATION OF QcorR, 


IN REPLY TO 






vill, 9, 


MK. MARSOM. 


——— 


To the Editor of the 


New Brentford, 
SIR, March 8, 1809. 
It is now a long time since T 
have intersmeddled with religious 
controversies. — Possessing howe. 
ver a tmnind ardent in the love of 
truth, and endeavours to find 
it out, I cannot but exceedingly 
admire the liberal principles upon 
which your Repository is founded 
and conducted, and [ contemplate 
great good to be done by it to 
the cause of truth. I may at the 
same time, take some shame to 
myself, that I have not tll very 
lately been acquainted with your 
most excellent publication.—Mr, 
Marsom, a man I have long known 
and esteemed, has (I observe,) 
pubtished several lettets on the 
pre-existence of Jesus Christ.— 
f have many years been made ac. 
quainted with the peculiar notions 
of my old friend on that subject, 
and as I think some further lieht 
may be thrown upon the passages 
Of scripture adduced in that con. 
troversy, Ishall take the liberty 
w trouble you with some remarks 
on Mr. Marsom’s letters, and his 
construc tion of those passages. 
‘“f have now before me his 5th 
Letter, in which hej With much 
surprize, animadverts upon Mr. 
xelsham’s position that the 
words of the apostle Paul, 2 Cor. 
vii. 9 express two states, not 
successive but stmullaneous, not 
that Christ was first rich and after 
became poor, but that his riches 
were » contempors ry with his po. 
” This declaration Mr. M. 
2 natural absurdity, an 
» and | 


ve ity . 
4 alls 
absolute 


. 


contradiction, 





gant a declaration; 


ject, 


Monthly Repository. 


hope T shall be excused if T ex. 
press my equal surprise, that Mr. 
M. should have made so extrava. 
for after all 
the wonder he has expressed, and 
however inexplicable or contra. 
dictory Mr. B.’s position may 
appear to him, it is pretty cere 
tain, that the above declaration 
of Mr. B. is strictly the true con. 
struction of the passage. [findeed 
the apostle meant that Jesus Christ 
was rich, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, then indeed he could 
not be said to be at the same time 
poor, in the same sense of the 
word: i. e. he could not possess 
revenuc, and at the same time 
not possess it. As it seems best 
to auswer Mr. M.’s purpose ( 
put the ordinary construction on 
the words poor and rich, he has 
reasoned upou them in that way. 
Iam sute he will excuse me if] 
observe upon this part of the sub- 
that he hus acted most in- 
catutiously in his mode of argue 
mentation. He- says 2 Man Call- 
not be rich and poor at the same 
time, **a rich man (he says) mas, 
at the same time be a miseralis 
man, but he cannot while he Ie 
rich be poor,” and yet in only 
ten lines further, he flatly con- 
tradicts this his own posit nu, by 
observing, that ** if a man’s ‘ches 
consist in the enjoyment of his 

property, then when he denies 
himself common necessaries, 4 
ts not rich,’’ or in other words, 
he 1s poor, and so Mr. M.'s ar 
gument stands as follows: @ rich 
man, (i. Cc. & mah possessed of 


property) cannot while he % rich 
5 
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be poor; but a rich man, (or a 
man possessed ot property) may, 
while he is vich, be poor; and 
thus, strange as it May Appear, 
while he is in the act of endea- 
vouring to prove that Mr. B.'s 
declaration involves a contradic. 
tion, he falls into a palpable con. 
tradiction himself, 


The detection and exposure of 


this little error, is only by. the 
way, and would probably nol 
have been noticed, if it had not 
been Judged expedient to do so, 
in order to shew a new instance, 
in which one who bas been al- 
ways esteemed an acute reasoner, 
may, in support of a faveurite 
hypothesis,. be betrayed Into an 
inconsistency; and to. shew my 
old triend, how possible it is for 
aman in the excess of his zeal, 
to fall into a ditch which he had 
dug for another. 

Now sir, as to the merits of the 
case, I must beg leave to observe, 
that it is possible for one to be 
rich and at the same time to be 
poor, and IT must contend, that 
the apostle Paul in the words in 
question, Meant to say so much 
of Jesus Christ, that is, that he 
was at the sume time both rich 
and poor, and I must beg fur- 
ther to contend, that to say so is 
no contradiction. For it is only 
necessary ip order to shew the 
truth of this Jast position, to say, 
that it is possible for a person to 
possess the most ample means of 
grauiving his wants and his pas- 
BLOMUS, and yet to forego the ade 
‘autages he possesses, and to as- 
sume a state of voluntary povere 
'y, by denying himself all the 
edvaniages bis riches would fur- 
nish.—Will any man deny that 
Daxvien Dancer of Harrow 


Xt " 
+*\ a1 
aid, was not poor im the 
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midst of a great superabundance 
of means? I knew bim well and 
his house establishment, and I do 
say, that although he possessed 
large property, he assumed a vo- 
luntary poverty, and was there. 
fore both rich and poor at: the 
same time. Or, if it will suit my 
friend’s taste better, I will say 
with him, that althopgh he pos- 
sessed great riches, yet while he 
“denied himself common necessa- 
ries, he was,not rich.” We need 
go noturther. We have Mr. M.’s 
own positive declaration to cone 
tradict his contradiction, 

If Dr, Ltammond’s idea of the 
true rendering of the text iv ques. 
tion be a just one, (and whether 
it is or not I shall leaye to the 
learned), it goes rather farther 
than the common rendering, to 
prove the truth of Mr. B.’s con. 
struction—he translates it, ‘who 
being rich was for you a beggar;”’ 
and in this rendering, he 15 supe 
ported in part by Dr. Barrow, 
formerly of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, ang one of the chaplains 
to Charles the second, who in 
one of his sermons om patience, 
page 219. has these words, 
“Ol Jugs eriwyevce, he was (as 
the Apystle saith 2 Cor. 8,9.) 4 
beggar for us.” Now if Dr, 
Hammond's is the true rendering 
of the words, then they express- 
ly declare, that he “ berg (not 
having been) rich was poor for us,” 
and in this way the words express- 
ly static, that he was at the time 
both rich and poor, “ beamg rich 
he wes poor.’ And in. what 
sense this. declaration was, to be 
understood is evident, if we eon. 
sult the context. ‘The apostle 
was evidently endeayouring, to stie 
mulate the Corinthians to deeds 
of charity, by the cxample o. 
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the churches of Macedonia. It 
is most worthy of observation, 


and most clearly illustrative of 


the point in hand, that he de- 
scribes them (the Macedonians, 
v. 2.) as at the same timer, both 
rich and poor, poor in the means 
of giving, but rich in their liber- 
ality; and it is the more remark. 
able, that in this 2nd v. the very 
same Greek words are used, where 
the apostle speaks of their riches 
and poverty, as he does in the 
Sth v. when speaking of the riches 
and poverty of Jesus Christ.— 
And he goes on in the 9th v. to 
shew the example of Jesus Christ, 
as a further excitement, ‘** For 
you know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ that he being rich, for 
you was poor, that ye through his 
poverty might be rich.” 

And that this is not a strained 
or forced construction, is the 
more evident, if we consider the 
actual situation of Jesus Christ. 
We shall then see, that he was at 
the same time both rich and poor, 
in the sense Mr. B. contended for. 
We will advert to a few circum. 
stances. In the second chapter of 
John, v. 1), Christ is represent. 
ed as having worked a miracle at 
Cana in Galilee, and the evange- 
list after having given the history 
of it, makes this observation, 
** This beginning of miracles did 
Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and 
mamfested fourth his glory.” 
Again, he s says of himself, “ All 
things are delivered unto me of 
my Father.” Again, John, xiii. 
8. * Jesus knowing that the 
Father had given all things into 
his hands—” and again, v. 13. 
** Ye call me Master and Lord, 
and ye say well, for so I am.” 
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These and many other passages 
go to shew, that Jesus Christ was 
RICH wm good works, in divine 
communications and in miraculous 
powers; and yet we are expressly 
told by this same Jesus Christ 
himself, that ** the foxes had 
holes, and the birds of the air 
had nests, but he had not where 
to lay his head”—** Extreme pe- 
nury, (says the same Dr. Barrow) 
was appointed to him: he had no 
revenuc, no estate, no certain 
livelihood, not so much as a 
house where to lay his head, or 
a piece of money to discharge 
the tax for it; he owed his ordi- 
nary support to alms or volunta, 
ry beneficence; he was to seck 
his food from a fig-tree on the 
way; and sometimes was behold. 
en for it to the courtesy of publ. 
cans; 0] vuas emluryeucs,” he 
was **(saith St. Paul,) a beggar 
for us.”’—See the same excellent 
work of Dr. Barrow, the 7th 
sermon of the resignation to the 
Divine Will. pp. 249. 

After this, Mr. M. will not I 
think be induced to controvert, 
whether Jesus Christ might not 
be rich and poor at the sume 
time: he will | hope be convinced, 
that it is possible for a man [Q 
“have nothing, and yet to possess 
all things.’? 2 Cor. vi. 10. 

This construction ot the pase 
save 2 Cor. 8, 9. exactly accords 
with the next passage Mr. M. 
produces, Phil. in. 6, and he does 
hot appear to have been more 
happy in producing this as a proof 
of the pre- -existence of Jesas Christ 
than in the former. On some 
future occasion, I intend to trou- 
ble you with observations on this 
passage, {. 
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GLEANINGS, OR SELECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS MADE IN A 
COURSE OF GENERAL READING. 





No. XXV. 


National Ingratitude, im the case 
of Captain Carver. 


A more affecting instance of 


national ingratitude cannot be 
produced than the life of Carver, 
the traveller, drawn up by Dr. 
Lettsom, and prefixed to tic 
third edition of his travels, exhi- 
bits. Carver had spent his life in 
the difficult service of government 
in North America, and had tra- 
velled many thousand miles to try 
whether a communication might 
not be opened by land between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
which should serve the purpose in 
some measure of the long projec. 
ted Nortu West Passae@r. He 
came over to England to lay his 
maps, Charts and plans before the 
government, and to make his 
knowledge beneficial to the pub- 
lic, as well as to acquire some 
little remuneration. He present- 
ed a petition to his Majesty in 
council, which was referred to the 
lords commissioners of trade and 


plantations, by whom he was 
eXamined, apparently to their 
satisfaction. [le requested to 


know what he should do with his 
papers,—they replied that he 
might publish them whenever he 
pleased. He in consequence dis- 
posed of them to a_ bookseller, 
but when they were nearly ready 
for the press an order was issued 
irom the council board, requir. 
ing him to deliver them into the 
plantation office. He was obliged 
bo re-purchase them of the book- 
seller at a very great expence, 
and deliver them up. This loss 
gvernmentrefused to make good, 


‘Lhe papers were locked up and 
probably have never been used to 
this day; and had not Carver 
taken copies of them, the world 
would never have seen the most 
instructive and pleasant book ot 
travels in existance, 

He solicited and expected some 
appointment in the public service, 
but was utterly neglected and hie 
affairs went soon to ruin, 

“Captain Carver,” says his biogra- 
pher, “after having exhausted his for- 
tune, had now a family to support, 
without knowing how to turn his abili- 
ties to any means of succouring them. 
Distress of mind begets debility of body, 
which is still aggravated by penury, and 
a want of the common necessaries of life. 
His constitution,naturally firm, gradually 
grew weaker and weaker; but his regard 
to his family animated his spirit to ex- 
ertions beyond the strength of his body, 
which enabled him to preserve existence 
through the winter of 1779, by acting 
as a clerk in a lottery office; but the 
vital powers succoured as they were by 
this casual support, diminished by cer- 
tain, though imperceptible degrees, til} 
at length a putrid fever supervening a 
long continued dysentery brought on by 
want, put an end to the life of a man, 
who, after rendering at the expence of 
fortune and health, and at the risk of 
life, many important services to his coun- 
try, perished through want in the first 
city of the world.” 





No. XXVI. 


Undesigned Compliment to the 
Methodists. 


Paley, describing the great 
change which was wrought in 
the first converts to Chrisuanity, 
says : 

«* After men became Christians, much 
of their time was spent in prayer and 
devotion, in religious meetings, in ccle- 
brating the Eucharist, in conferences, 
in exhortations, in preaching, in an affec- 
tionate intercourse with one another, 
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and correspondence with other societies. 
Perhaps their mode of Jife in its form 
and habit was not very unlike the Unrtzs 
Fratrum, or of metern Met. odists.” Evid, 
vol. i. 38. and Ed. 1794. 

Che conciusion of the quota- 
ion ys incorrectly expressed. Pa- 
ley is commonly distinguished by 
orspicuity and accuracy. By 
‘modern methodists” he intend. 
ed not all the Er angelrcal religi. 
onists that bear the name, but the 
foliowers ov ** Father” Wesley. 
"This appe lation of futher js sanc- 
tioned by the minutes of cone 


> 
' 
‘ 
+ 


fcrence ol every year. 





No. XXVIII. 
Non-elect. 


“But what becomes of the 
non-elect?” is a question which 
Mr. Toplady imagines a ‘person 
not well confirmed in the doc. 
trines of grace to put; and he 
answers it as follows :— 

“ You have nothing to do with such 
a question, if you find yourself embar- 
rassed and distressed with the consi- 
deration of it. Bless God for his ele ting 
lawe: and leave him to act as be pleases by 
ther that are without.” Doct. of Absol. 
Predest. stat.— Pref. 


No. XAVIII, 
® Account of the European Set- 
tlements in America.” 


The work has been commonly 
attr buted to Edmund Burkes and 
oteckdale, the bookse]] ry lately 
publshed a new edition of it as 
one of the volumes of Burke’s 
works. Upon this, a contest of 
wivertisements ensued betwee n 
burke s executors and the book. 
setler, which tt may be worth 

nile to record na more perme. 

ent work thana newspaper, 
‘** London, Jan 17, 1809, 

“ Aa advertisement having been issu- 
ed by John Joseph Stockdale, book- 
eller, of Pall-mall, announcing, a¢ s 
Etth volume of Mr. Burke’S Work-, a 


re-publication of “An Account of the 
European Settlements in America,” the 
executors of Mr. Burke think it neces. 
say to inform the public, that the above 
mentioned “ Account”’ is not the compo- 
sition of Mr. Burke. It was written by 
two of his friends, and only received 
from his hand some corrections and 
finishing touches. [lad it proceeded 
from his pen, the office of incorporating 
it with an edition of his works would 
have been performed by his executors 
themselves.” 
“London, Jan. 18, 1809. 
“ Burke's Settlements iu: America.— 
John Joseph Stockdale, bookseller, of 
Pall-mall, having seen an advertisement 
from the executors of Mr. Burke, in- 
forming the public that Mr. Burke did 
not write the elegant ‘* Account of Eu. 
ropean Settlements in America,”’ begs 
leave to assure the public, that Mr. 
Burke received 50 guineas from Robert 
Dodsley for the copy-right, as author of 
that work. As Mr. Burke's receipe 
still remains among the documents of 
Mr. Dodsley, this is better evidence of 
the fact of Mr. Burke’s authorship than 
the loose assertion of Mr. Burke's exe- 
cutors. The neglect, not to say the 
want of judgment, of Mr. Burke's exe- 
cutors, in mot incorporating one of the 
best books that Mr. Burke ever wrote 
into their edition of his writings, only 
evinces how unqualified they are, as wit- 
nesses, with regard to a faet, which 1s 
roved by Mr. Burke’s receipt, under 
fis own hand, remaining as on record.” 





No. XXIX. 

Fourteen Senses in which Thirty 
nine Articles may Le subscribed, 

The thirty-nine articles of the 
church of England, were wisely 
and graciously established by 
royal authority ‘* for avoiding of 
diversities of opinions and for 
the estublishing of consent touch. 
ing true religton.”? ‘These arti 
cles every clergyman is bound to 
subscribe ;—the more fortunate 
clergy subscribe them more thin 
once, or at every new turn ot 
good fortune; adding to sub- 
scription, on induction into @ 


living, » verbal deelaration of 
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assent and consent to all and eve- 
rv one of the articles. Edifyving 
picture of peace and unity! A 
inultitude of Christians, all of 
the same mind, and speaking the 
same thing! Not so exactly. 
The clergy have not been content 
with subscribing, but have vindi- 
cated their subscription; anc 
from themselves it appears that 
the articles ave subscribed by them 
in no less than fourteen ditterent 
senses, 

I. Inthe sense of the impos. 


ar 
ei Xe 


I]. In the sense of the com- 
pilers. 
{lf. In their strict, obvious 


and literal meaning. 

IV. In any sense which the 
words will bear, consistently 
with the subscribers’ interpreta. 
tion of seripture. 

V. As articles of peace, 

VI. As true in general, and 
sufficiently so for their intention, 
though not true in every parucu. 
ar proposition, 

Vil. Astar as they are agree. 
able to the word of God. 

Vill. As far as they are fun- 
damental articles of faith, neccse 
Sary to salvation, 


IX. On. the authority of 
ethers. 
X. In any sense which ap. 


proved doctors of the church 
have affixed to them, 

XI. As mere forms of admis. 
sion into an office. 

XI}. - In Paley’s sense, as ori- 
ginally intended to exclude only 
three classes of men from the 
church, viz. Papasts, Puritans 
and Anabaptists. 

XIU. In the sense of the 
tacinbers of the church, though 
diferent from that expressed iu 
the articles, 


Gleanings. 


sense ; 
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XIV. In no sense, or as none 
in which scnse the majors 
ity perhaps subscribe, alledging 
that it is well known to those who 
receive their subscriptions, that 
they know nothing about the are 
ticles or do not believe them, gird 
that therefore they deceive no. 
body. 

The subject is two serious for 
raillery. Let us drop it, express- 
ing abhorrence of potttical church- 
men, and sincere pity for such of 
the clergy as ate enquiring, hue 
norable and conscicntious, 


No, \XX. 
Countrics compared. 

Germany, says M. Montes. 
quicu, who was a great traveller 
as well as a multifarious writer, 
is only fit to travel in, Italy to 
reside in, England to think in, 

and france to live in. 








No. XXXI. 
Profitable Patients. 
Boerhaave always called the 
poor his best pauents, for God, 
said he, is their pay-master. 





No. XXXII. 
* Strange Providences,”? or Pu- 
rian Miracles. 

How easily ave believe what we 
wish, what accredits our opinions 
ond strengthens our party! Rich- 
ard Baxter was an honest mun 
and yet he believed as well as re. 
corded the following stories. The 
family name of the parties to the 
latter story would Suupest a sus. 
picion that Baxter was gulled and 
imposed upon, by wat in moderna 
days would be ealled a hoar. 

“* When prince Rupert put the inha- 
bitants of Bokon, in Lancashire. to the 
sword, (men, women and children,) 
an infant e:caped alive, and was found 
lying by her tather and mother, whe 
wore slain in the streets; ag old woman 
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took up the child and carried it home 
and put it to her breast for warmth, 
(having not had a child herself of about 
go years); the child drew milk, and so 
much, that the woman nursed it up 
with her breast-milk a good while. 
The committee desired some women to 
try her, and they found it true, and that 
she hada considerable proportion of milk 
for the child: If any one doubt of this, 
they may yet be resolved by Mrs. Hunt, 
wile to Mr. Rowland Hunt, of Harrow 
on the Hill, who living then in Man- 
chester, was one of them that by the 
committee was desired to try the wo- 
man, and who hath oft told it me, and is 
a credible, godly, discreet gentlewo- 
man. ‘The maid herself thus nursed up, 
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lived afterwards in London.” Baxter's 
Life and Times. Fol. p. 46. 

“That worthy servant of Christ, Dr. 
Teat, who being put to fly suddenly 
with his wife and children from the fury 
of the Irish rebels, in the night without 
provision; wandered in the snow out 
of all ways upon the mountains, till 
Mrs. Teat, having no suck for the child 
in her arms and he being ready to die 
with hunger, she went to the brow of a 
rock to lay him down, and leave him 
that she might not sce him die ; and there 
in the snow out of all ways where no 
footsteps appeared, she found a suck- 
bottle, full of new, sweet milk, which 
preserved the child’s life.” Ib, 46. 





POSTSCREPT TO CNRISTIAN POLYTHEISM FURTILER DEFENDEB, 
BY CUARICLO. 





If the opinion of your corres. 
pondent S, that Sethon and He. 
gvkiah are diflerent persons, were 
ever so well founded, this would 
not atlect the main proposition of 
Chariclo, that hero-worship is 
authorized by scripture, and was 
practiced .n the temple of Jerusa- 
lem: wu would only affect the 
date of its introduction, and re- 
duce the evidence for its antiquie 
ty to the proofs contained in the 
book ot Keclesiasticus. 

The question however, whether 
Sethon and Hezekiah be identical, 
may deserve a few more words, 
** ‘The .gyptians,-says Michaelis, 
had among their many divinities, 
one, to whom they ascribed the 
creation of the world, who in 
their own language was called 
Phuthas, and Knuf, and by the 
Greeks Llefaistos. Now as the 
Jews ascnbed to their God the 
creation of the world, the Egyp- 
tans mistook the god of the Jews 
tor their own demiurgos, and call- 
ed him Phthas, i. e. Iefristos, 
er Vulcan.”’ With this sanction 


from Michaelis, Chariclo makes 
no difficulty at all (as S. amusing- 
ly expresses it) of transforming 
Vulcan into Jehovah. 

Chariclo relies still more on 
some arguments which have been 
advanced in the Critical Review, 
(vol. xxxix. p. 366.) in behalf 
of the propositions, that the fire. 
worship of the Medes and Persians 
was emblematic, and really ad- 
dressed to the God of the universe; 
that the descendants of Abraham 
always continued a worship, 
which their fathers had brought 
from Chaldea; and that the Jews 
were at every period of their his- 
tory, as far as respects the supreme 
God, of the same religion with 
Cyrus and Darius Hystaspis. 
‘The Greeks always speak of the 
Persians as fire-worshippers; and 
seeing in the temples of the Jews, 
the shekinah employed as the 
emblem of divinity, they in like 
manner attributed a fireeworship 
to the Jews; and therefore supe 
posed their own god of fire, or Vul- 
can, to be identical with Jehovah. 
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Mere is then in the bible, He. With respect to the destruction 
attacked by Sennacherib, of the Assyrian army by mice, 
and delivered by the god Phthas, that is the inference of Herodotus 
whe overwhelms the army with from the symbol held by the sta- 
sudden destruction,—here is also. tue, Now it appears from 1 Sa. 
in Herodotus, Sethon attacked muel, (vi. 4.) that a mouse was 
by Sennacherib, and delivered by the emblem of dysentery; Hora. 
the god Phthas, who overwhelms pollo says (§ 50.) of disappear- 
the army with sudden destruction ance; in cither of which senses 
is it not obvious that the same. this hieroglyph was applicable. 
prince must be designated ? 


etr 
‘ ELE: 


CRITICAL REVIEW, 


For the Monthly Repository. 


Ilaving been favoured with a The Anti-jacobin Magazine of 
peep ata proof-sheet of the en. last month calls on the orthodox 
uing Appeudix to the Critical clergy to hunt down the Critical 
eview, J wish to reier those of Review, as the most efficacious of 
your correspondents, who are the Unitarian Titerary journals: 
about to discuss the miraculous sur ly a little Ccounter-protection 
concepuion, to the propositions shou! dl be given by your readers 
concerning it, advanced in a cris and correspondents. 
tigue of Paulus’s Commentary on A Friend to Free Discussion 

¢ New Testament. 

MR. WYVILL’S INTENDED PETITION, 

[The subject of the follow ing communication is of so much importance, at the 
present moment, that we deem it right to insert our correspondent’s letter, though 
with some inconvenience to ourselves, and at the risk of excluding matter that has 
been promised to the reader. W hether it be right or wrong that the Dissenters 
should again petition the Legislature for the relief of their conse iences in 

mode, itis clear that they ought not to petition without due consideration 

such discussion as shall disclose the sentiments of the body at large. For this 
reason a certain number of pages shall be set apart, in the next number of the 
Moxruty Reposrtory, for this subject. Papers on general topics must give 
a fe to those which relate to the immediate interests of mankind. Before the 
first day of June, Mr. Wyvill’s petition may have been pres ‘nted to the House of 
Commnions, but probably the debate, to which it will give rise may not have ceased, 
anc ceitainly the interest which it cannot fail to excite in the public mind will not 
have wholly subsided. {It is only necessary to add that no communications on this 


ubject will be certain of insertion after the roth of May. 
<ifril 22,5 1809. Eorror.] 


Jo the Editor of the Monthly teposilory. 
London, bly who are most able to judge, 
_ SIR, April 20, 1809. will be most disposed to admit. 
lhat the presentage bas made ‘That every such advance must 
ataiments in knowledge une» be favourable to the best interests 
ualled by any that has preceded of every community, and be the 
is a fact, which thos proba- means of introducing liberal and 
VOL, iv, 9 £ 
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210 Mr. 


‘ qual 


‘ 


ws, with mtecrity in the 
will I 


history 


them, 


' . + y 
taaitll stiation ot 
? 
age 


trust be exhibited in the 
of oul country. 

I have been much gratified by 
hearing of the petition about to 
be presented to the Tlouse of Com- 
mons, prepared by the Rev. Mr. 
Wyvill, praying a repeal of all 
those penal and disqualiying laws, 
which operate against those who, 
in the exercise of private judg. 
ment in matters of religion, dis. 
sent from the established religion, 
and which are a disgrace to cur 
statute book. 

That the present times are most 
auspicious to agitate the claims 
ot those who are suilering under 
the unjust 
laws, the revival ot a spirit of en. 


mifluence of these 


uiry and resistance to | no-prac- 


quiyy 

tised abuses, occasioned by late 

pul hig ay Cussi Is and discoveries, 
nd rs Hy vt ly pl yt able. The 
tal nditierence to the public 
which has characterized 
c t no years whether as it 
#.) dead the civil or religious 


hts of men, begins now to be 
great body of 


Dissenters now appear as claim. 
ants of those just rights and pri. 
vileges, from which they have 
been I trust 


so long excluded, 
their appeal will not be quite in 
vain, though it shoukl not be ate 
the success we 


tended with all 


that as 


ASS rted, 


’ | ' 
t i Ie ] byt \N ich Wwe ¢ ugh 
> ] } ] 
' \ nave ree reprived, SU l 
rs ' qMoemty of our 
use, ake application for 
i i restoration, and that the 
per not Mr. Wysilland others, 
as the petition of members of the 
’ 
stal ds chy, wal have 
' ; 
evan i nt atten ed 














yull’s Intended Petition. 


to, they having no personal jn. 
terest in the application, but what 


Is common to every member of 


the cx lninunity ; while the Inter. 
vention of the 
be stigmatized as founded in selfs 


| dissenters w“ ould 


‘ 


Interest. 

jut surely the argument the 
Oppose rs of the petition will de. 
rive from the silence of the Dis- 
will be much more plau. 
sible. when thes urge, and they 
will hardly fail so to do, in reply 
to My. Wes that‘under the influe 
ence of these laws the empire has 
attained to great prosperity, una. 
@imity every where exisung; and 
that it is wise to let that alone, 
which experience has not proved 
to be incompatible with the enist. 


senters, 


ence of so much good, as those 
most interested are quite silent 
upon the subject, and from thei 
silence it may be interred they ar 
not very ‘This con- 
wipratin . ahi id itl hat | 
Sideration, Combined With what 


dissatisfied. 


deem the favourable temper of the 
public mind, induces me to look 
upon the design of the Committee 
of Deputies of the Protestant 
Dissenters, to agitate the expe- 
ciency of a petition to the House 
of Commons, to repeal these ob- 
noxious laws, with great satls- 
faction, and to anticipate trom 
their intelligent counsels the most 
favourable result; and, as far as 
lam able, I wish to arouse the 
attention of our Unitarian bre. 
thren, who IT hope will always 


pros e themselves the zealous advos 
a 


ii% 


Cutes of everyvan USUI, that tends 
to the increase of a libe ral Chrise 
tian spirit, that would extend fo 
all the charity and goodswit 
which our or at founder has 
taught us most anxiously to cule 
tivate: and in this undertaking 
I trust that not only cvery Dissen- 
J 





i 











ter, but that many enlightened 
members of the established church 
will cordially co-operate ; that 
while we are making pretensions 
to greater knowledge than our 
foreetathers, it may not be found 
io be knowledge of that spurious 
kind, whose beneficial intlucnce 
is to be sought any where, rather 
than in the usetul and philanthro. 


nic endeavours of its possessors, 


ee ae ee 
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That this opportumty will not 
pass without another appeal to 
the legislature, for the restitution 
ot these rights and 
which a numerous and respecta- 
ble part of the cemmunity have 
so long been deprived of, or that 


privileges, 


this appeal will not be heard wu 
vain, is the sincere wish of, Sir, 
Your's, Xc. 
Gi, 





BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


STRICTURES ON TILE IMPROVED VERSION. 

One of the principal causes of others. Keep thyself pure, 
why Archbishop Newcome and Drink no longer water: but use 
his editors have so little suceccded a little wine, because of thy sto- 

t in translating the N.‘T., especie mach and thy frequent infirmities. 
ally the epistolary part of it, was ‘The sins of some men are mani- 
their seeming inattention to the test before hand, going before to 
peculiar circumstances on which judgment, but some men they 
| the epistles are founded. They follow after.” 


appear lo have the ught that those 
who were illumined by the wis- 
dom Cr d, the only 
authors ot antiquity who wrote 
vithout the ordinary intelligence 
of men, or without that propric- 
ty and pertinence which subsist 


were 


a! 


etween other compositions and 
the occasions that had called them 
i th. A creat portion of 
epistles might be cited in illustra. 
of At present 
Be I subjoin the following from 1 'Ti- 
mothy, 5, 20--25. ** ‘hose that 
i rebuke betore all. that ( the rs 
»may tear. 


the 


this remark. 


| charve thee in 
Mie presence of God and of the 
bord Jesus Ciirist, and of the 
Meosen messengers, that thou ob- 


‘rye these things without) preju- 


, *, doing nothing by partiality. 
Ut thine hands hastily on no 


ex vhs and partake hot in the si! 


How inadequately this repre. 
sents the original, your readers 
may judge from the following 
observations. The men who first 
corrupted the gospel were excved. 
ingly depraved, being guilty of 
the grossest enormitics in cele. 
brating the Jove feast. ‘The base 
practices of those men were the 
origin of the calumny indiscrimi- 
nately urged against its faithful 
votaries, that they put out the 
lights, in their festivals, and in. 
dulged in tornication, adultery 
and even incest. It was to repel 
this calumny that Luke, on sily- 
ing Paul continued his discourse 
until midnight, states the follow. 
ing apparently insignificant fact, 
nd there were many lamps, where 
Acts xx, 8. 
The crimes of wh-ch the impos. 
cull, the apostle 


we were assembled, 
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calls upon Timothy to shun. 
+ Partake not In the sins of others. 
Keep thyself pure. Drink no 
longer water, but use a_ little 
wine,’ &c. To avoid all grounds 
of being accused of intemper- 
ance in their feasts, the faithful 
converts either used water alone 
or with a small mixtare of wine: 
and to this custom Paul here al- 
ludes. Tits words are to this ef- 
fect, ** Avoid by all means the 
impurities of the deccivers: but 
ruin not into the opposite extreme 


of declining the moderate use of 


wine, as it is necessary for thy 
weak constitution,’”? 

Moreover, the impostors being 
Pharisees and Sadducees of the 
higher classes were men of some 
rank and education; and their 
influence operated powerlully toe 
wards screening them from the 
infamy and reprehension which 
they so justly merited. Paul 
therefore enjoins on Timothy to 
reprove them—and to reprove 
them in public as an example to 
deter others, without any bias 
from fear or partiality. In order 
to animate him to the impartial 
discharge of this paintul duty, 
Paul carries him in imagination 
to the solemn place where God 
holds his court in administ ring 
human aflaius; and where, aided 
as it were by his Son and those 
sup rior angels who are honoured 

» his more Lnme diate presence 
ind confids nce, he 1s pre paring 
jor the great day of judgment, 
when he shall puntsh the sins 
nd reward the vert s of men. 
** | charge thee in the presen of 
God aha ( t the ! eer Je sus Cirist 
and of the Iniiisterug angels, that 
thou observe these things without 
prejudi: ¢, doing nothing by par- 
tality 


Version. 


were to be saved by grace, and 
not by good works. ‘They there. 
fore, as the apostle elsewhe re 
consistently 
enoueh gloried in their shame. 
All however were not equally 
indecent and profane. Some 
among them, if not at least less 
criminal, wished to conceal their 
crimes from the world. ‘The 
apostle represents the former as 
already in the custody of Al. 
mighty justice, and led away, as 
it were, by their crimes to that 
awful tribunal where God presides 
and where the Lord Jesus and the 
superior angels are employed in 
administering his decrecs: the 
offences of the latter, however 
concealed from the world, he i- 
sinuates will then be made public: 
“ The sins of some men being be- 
fore known lead them on to 


expresses himself, 


judgment: others of them their 


sins tollow;” which is to this ef- 
fect. ** The sins of some men 
being already known, and previ 
ously to the day when all the 
transactions of men shall be dis- 
closed, consign them to public 
reprobation and to that punis she 
ment which awaits them at the 
hands of God: the stus ot others 
unknown to men, are yet seen 
by God and recorded by his ane 
gels, und however conceal dat 
present from the world, they will 
be revealed in the day of juee 
ment: they will then be sult 
moned, as It were, trom their st. 
eret p! laces and made to follow 
their base authors — be fore the 
dread tribunal of Almighty jus 
tice.’? 

Tl He apostle emboldens ‘Timo! hy 
to condemn and excommunicale 
those wicked men by representing 
them as already um ider the sete 
tence of God, and mu ked ¢ 


Ob Sigoal pumsoinest, 
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The ministering angels, or as 
it is in the original, the chosen 
ungels, i. e. Chosen to be the mi- 
misters and contidents of God are 
the same with those, to whom 
our Lord alludes in Mat. xvi. 
10. On this last passage, Mr. 
Jones, in his Illustrations, has the 
following observation, ** ‘The Jews 
entertained the notion, derived 
from their Pagan neighbours, that 
the care of every man from his 
birth was consiened to one ol 
those superior beings, which they 
called angels, but which the 
Heathens-called demons. Ot this 
inythological opinion, our Lord 
without 


here avails himself, 


meaning to countenance it as 
true, and inculcates by it the 
duty of respecting the meanest, 
if well disposed, Hinong his fol. 
lowers. “* Take heed that ye de. 
Spise not one ol the se little OneES > 
for [ say unto you, that in hea- 
ven their angels do always be. 
hold the face of my Father, who 
Is in heaven.’ As if he had said: 
* For angels of the highest or- 
der, who enjoy the peculiar 
honour of living in the presence of 
God, are their guardians.” ‘The 
office of these angels or demons, 
according to some of the Heathen 
Philosophers, consisted in bringing 
down from heaven the gifts of 
the gods to men, and conveying 
m return the thanksgivings and 
requests of inen to the gods. Di- 
vested of their mythological 
veil, the words are to this efiect, 
Be ye careful not to despise 
any ot these little ones; tor they 
Stand high in the estimation, and 
enjoy the peculiar protection of 
Almighty God.” p. 370, 371, The 
editors of the I. V. have render- 
ed the phrase chosen MESSENLEVS, 
supposing it to mean the apostles, 


Strictures on the Improved Version. 





By this the passage is) 
only of its original beaut i of 
its meaning. 

Gricshach deserves great respect 
for his candour and parce nb Inver. 
tigation. But the Editors, regard. 
ing him as an oracle, from whose 
dictate there is no appeal, have 
on bis authority not scrupled to 
mangle some of the soundest 
parts of the N. 1. ‘This being a 
jnct of great moment, | purpose, 
Mir. Editor, to prove to you and 
the public that Gri sbach has by 
aitering, on occasions, 
corrupted the Greek text; and that 
the authors of the Improved Ver 
> him, while they 


Meany 


sion, DY I llowin 
claim superior light, bave impli. 
citly followed # guide, who though 
not blind, was otten in-the dar&. 
One instance of this corruption 
we have already seen in ‘Tim. 1. 
4.; and I proceed again to state 
another, in which he has been 
stull more glaringly unsuccesstul, 
[ allude to 1 ‘Tim. iii. 16. where 
‘os is introduced tor Sees. That 
the former is not the truce reading 
1S demonstrable trom the follow- 
ing reasons. Os violates the usage 


of the language,—it obliterates 
every vestige of the apostle’s 
meaning, —-it contradicts the au. 


thority of the ancient manuscripts. 

‘Vhe relative os, when it stands 
for ‘osis or ‘egos, that is, when it 
points out only an unknown Ine 
dividual, may toply the ante 
cedent in itself, and thus be a 
nominative case to two or more 
succeeding verbs; but this is ne. 
ver the case when the subject is 
intended to be guite definite. If 
‘os = were the genuine reading, 
the nominative case would be on. 
ly so far determined as to mean 
some unknown individual, while 
the verbs in the succeeding clauses 
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verts 1 ‘ if 
which ber | other ob. 
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Aver ene! of the impostors, 
‘Thos men ce icented their doc. 


trines mm mystery, and thus im- 


parted them for lai e suins to 


their followers. ‘They maintained by the men wh 
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MW he was not triimpbantly seen 


» killed him, he 


hat Christ being really a eod, Was seen hy an i if he was 


and in appearance only a man, 
Was exempt trom the corrupt na. 
ture ol matter; that he was not 
really crucified; that he did not 
rise irom the dead, and that if he 


rose, he ought to have trium. 


‘phantly shewn himself to his ene- 


mics, and be received by the 
whole nation. In allusion to the 
decelvers that 
a wmustoru, the 


says to this eflect: **The 


] Th 


hot embraced by ihe Jews at larg 
as a saviour, he was proclaimed 
and believed as such by the Gen. 
tile world; and finally, if im dis- 
erace he ascended the cross, mM 
ascended to heaven in glory.” 
Here it is to be admitted that 
the apostle gives to Christ the 
tithe of se Gad, but by this he 
marks him in opposition to cask 
flesh (the principle of corruption 


a] ' and decay,) as triumphant over 
pel which inculeates a virtue death and immortal: and this 
ous and coaiy Ife, and is theres a meaning which the term ™ 
bore DY of eminence called Greek often bears. tts further 
» May Tallow with the to be remarked that the apostle 

who corrupt it, and pretixes to. this apphie ition ol 

y mane i but a cloak of wae the word mystery, and thus 

¢ OO regard v reat head his re ade rs to consider the 

‘cry. He then pro Is t PAUL aes metaphorical, and 
ming the apostles and others who having embraced and become minis» 

el | y here ‘ Med any l Vhe sense of the apostle i ha hough 
’ ew himseif after his reourre tion to all his enemies, he shewed 

himsest to all those whom he had choseu avd commissioned to preach the gospel. 
Were satuciently numerous and competent to verily the fact.” The 

: , Rrandiz ibject, and to give it th it mysterious ™ 
d ce. | versed by rendering it mcsserge! 
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ceding verse, which would bea 
false construction Hqually CrTO. 
neous Is the infercnce uististed upon 
that the early fathers did not read 

= ‘Their Comments and their 
quotations, which were wt nerally 
made from memory, and there. 
lore not to be depended pot, 
contain or imply the true read. 
ing: and all to be 
that they understood the passage 
better than modern erities, line 
deed this note of the Rditors’ Isa 


concluded ISy 


Surprising Mstanee of the want ot 
correctness and candour in repre. 
the state of the ancient 


sCualine 


THIEOLOGUS. 


Version was ma 
1) re 2’. A. had seen the /fo. 
it c res arches ot tor. bandinel 
Mir. Waketield: and = the 
iples of it are these, viz.—— 
St.) ‘The verb ‘He ‘LAY SUCINAS 
mtrniued wish: (Qnd.) 


word A xy denotes a per 


%? . . ld 
** ordained al 


appointed.’ &c. either for a 


rood or bad use, ollice or empluy- 


j ' ! | : 

meni and ($raiv. tie purase 
\ ‘ . is supposed to be 
iy propel Greek expression of 

the goat or doer- in ficu of an 


ahiative preposition, and an abe 
lative case. the latter of which 
froth, not occul in thie Gr ek, as 


‘ »? i’ if , f no aor 
( } ic J,eih (un guage. 
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Arr. | bhe New feslanu t mn un Em pr oved Version, upon the 
past Irchbe “op? Neweo Nex Lrans slate wes oa Lh a corrected 
, . ‘N fes Crilice il ae E } Manat rue R val Svo. pp. 640. 
Iw Miaps. 1s 803. J. Johnson and Longman and Co. 
Londen 
In our last number we had in doubt respecting the genuineness 
yiew to in before our readers, of a passage, 
what appeared to us the most* We now proceed to make some 
import CONSH lions respect. remarks respecting the translation 
ne ert « e finproved itself. In this part of our object, 


Ci t r 

® Wem 
ment of tl 
“a “e 


qi M4 ive to the object. 


We omitted = though we may occasionally no- 
tT the second ¢c hapt tice the renade ring of the primate, 

lupistle of Peter is our attention will be particularly 
alterations made 


We find from 


cs, without any directed to the 
upon his Version. 
the Introduction § .1. that the com- 
mittee assumed as principle, 
that no alteration should be 
made in the Primate’s ‘Translation, 
CC, 3 rther con. but where it appeared to be ne 
Cessar y to the correction of error, 
ecuracy in the text, the 

respecting the ita- language, the construction, 0 
rticular, that the read. the sense.” We do not know 
whether cur readers will feel aay 
hen we inform them 

r of the alterations 


muicver against 


nit mn shoutd have oO Wi 


en totormed 
b | 
het meant to indie surprize w 


cround of that the numbe 


oeg our readers’ excuse for our defe rring to a future number the state 
tances in Which the I. V. leaves Gri esbach’ s Text, as exhibited in 
m. It requires mere time to prepare it than we have yet been abi 
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actually made amounts to about 
750. Many of these are In Cases 
of frequent occurrence, such as 
teacher tor master, N.— Hosanna 
for Save now, N. &c. A large 
proportion of the alterations arise 
from employing Newcome’s mar- 
sinal rendering, or one proposed 
in his notes, Instead of that in his 
text: and several from the changes 
wade in Griesbach’s second edi- 
tions Ata random calculation, 
these may reduce the number, to 
about 400 independent alterati- 
ons. Our readers will not expect 
that we should examine the whole 
of these separately. In our esti. 
mation the Editors have in gene. 
ral been very successful in im. 
proving upon their basis; and we 
cannot therefore hesitate in say- 
ing, that the Improved Version 
is, by far, the most faithful and 
intelligible version of the Chris- 
tian scriptures, in at least the 
English language. In some very 
linportant points the Editors have 
made improvements which will 
remove the difficulties unnecessa- 
rily felt by the unlearned reader; 
and in numerous other instances, 
by apparently small, but in reali. 


ty valuable, alterations, they 
bave decidedly improved — their 
basis es the language, CUle. 


or sense.”’ In cxam. 
ining the alterations individually, 
the reader wil! perhaps not untre- 
quently meet with cases, in which 
they do not correspond with his 
own ideas: and he will 
sec many other passages lett unal- 
tered, where he may think that 
‘reat and decided Improve mecits 
might have been made. And if 
persons dwell upon these things, 
they may bring themselves into a 
belief, that no improve ment has 
bee n mad ‘upon Newcome’s trans- 
VOL. lv, 2 


struction, 


also 
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lation; but we persuade our. 
selves, that if candid judges will 
form their opinion, not upon a 
few mdividuad cases, but upon 
the general character of the al- 
terations, it will accord with the 


judgment which we have already 


expressed, After the remarks in 
our preceding numbers, we shall 
not be suspected of advocating 
the cause of the Editors when we 
say, that, in justice to them and 
their labours, the friends of the 

cause ought not to indulge theme 
selvesin ** swee ping censures”’ of 
the I. V. but should content 
themselves with stating the parti- 
culars in which they are dissatise 
fied. The present benetit of the 
reader, and the future improves 

meat of the Version, would alike 
be consulted by this plan; and the 
CXxamination to which it would 
give rise, would in other respects 
be advantageous. 

The Editors (Introd. §. i.) 
express their intention of noticing 
in every instance the rendering of 
Newcome where the y leave it. In 
almost all cases they have done 
but in some few places they 
uncertain what is 
Newcome’s rendering, or even 
have altogether omitted to state 
it, Upon a very caretul collation 
of the two Versions made far us 
by a young friend, we believe 
that the following are the only 
passages in whieh such doubtful 
or unnoticed departures occur: 
Matt. vi. 7. X- 23, 24, ato 27. 
xilit 39, 40, 49. (where N. bas 
world,) xvii, 3, 17. XIX. 17. 
(where N. retains the reading ot 
the R. 'T. and P. V.) xxi. 10. 
23. xxvi. 4. xxvib,: $3. 


XNiv. 2. 
Mark i. 4. vi. 13. sit. 37. x. 35. 


S05 


have left it 


xv. 6. Luke i. 52. 35. iw. 38. 
v. 32. xitp 50, xin. 39. XX. QI, 
¥ 
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8. xxi. 7. xxit. 11. (in the last 
five passages N. has Master,) John 
i. 12. (power tobecome, N.) 1. 17. 
(N. has came, and retains the 
common order of the verses,) 1. 
25°. iti. 13. (who was in heaven, 
N.) v. 35. (He was a@ burning, 
N.) x. 20. xit. 37. xiv. 28. 
(Rise, N.) xviii. 8, 20, 21. xix. 
11. xx, 19. Acts, ive 16. viii. 
32. xiv. 17. xvi. 31. Rom. iv. 
25, ix. 5. (as concerning the flesh, 
N.) 1 Cor. iv. 9. ix. 20. xv. 37. 
2Uor. vii. 9. (though he 
became poor, N.) Gal.i. 10. v. 
21. Eph.vi. 21. Hebr. vi. 10. 
vii. 6.x. 34. xii. 3. xii, 25. (him 
that uttered the oracles of God on 
earth, much more we shall not es- 
cape, tf we reject him who was 
from heaven, N.j 1 John i. 2. 
Rev. xiv. 7. xxi. 10. In most 
of these instances the variation ts 
completely unimportant; but in 
some as will be obvious to the read. 
er, the change should have been ve- 
ry carefully noticed: we particu. 
larly refer to Matt. xiii. John iii. 
18. Rom.ix. 5. 2Cor. viii. 9. and 
Hebr. xn. 25. No one can sup- 
pose that the omission arose from 
any want of fidelity or of respect 
to Newcome’s opinion, who ob. 
serves the minuteness with which 
variations are noticed, and the 
numerous instances ia which a 
preference is given to his own 
renderings, where yet an altera- 
tion is made in the text. 

We are not aware that atten- 
non has been paid by the Editors 
to Newcome’s Emeudanda. ‘These 
Should surely have been used as 
his text; and departures from 
them noticed. In Matt. i. 1. we 
should then probably have had, 
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a table of the genealogy ; chi. vii, 
27, and struck against that house; 
1 Pet. iv. 19. the keeping of their 
lives to him by well doing, A tew 
other small altcrations are stated 
in the emendanda. 

In our farther examination of 
the I. V. we shail first notice 
those passages which are of imvst 
importance with respect to doc. 
trine; and next pomt out the 
chief of those renderings which at 
present apprar to us excepuona. 
ble. We shall then make a tew 
observations respecting the divi. 
sions, the punctuation, and the 
grammatical correctness of the 
Version. 

The introduction to Jobn’s 
Gospel, is the first instance we 
meet with, in which the Improved 
Version takes a decidedly diflerent 
direction from Newcome’s with 
respect to the chief controverted 
point between the Unitarians and 
their opponents. In the general 
rendering of this passage um the 
I. V. we cordially agree. [ts 
well known to most of our read- 
ers, that some eminent and ¢X- 
cellent men have supposed that 
the Logos of Johu means the 
wisdom of God. Separately from 
the internal evidence against this 
rendering, the external is quite 
sufficient to overthrow it. We 
believe that there is xo scriptural 
authority for it; and are certain 
that there is a great deal agaist 
it. Against the common render 
ing the verbal evidence is almost 
equally strong; and the gencral 
tenor of the seriptural evidence 
decides the point. For the ren- 
dering in the I, V. there is abun- 
dant justification, both as to al- 


ly a and several other cases, a similar departure had been noticed a short 
time before; however the omission makes N. appear somewhat capricious 19 


fcnderings. 
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most every separate part of it, 
and as to the spwitof the whole, 
‘jo us it bas long appeared, that 
this passage, so far from being a 
proof of the divinity of our Sa. 
viour, is perfectly accordant with 
the doctrine of his simple buman- 
ity: and im one part best suits 
that doctrine (vs. 14.) We do 
not deny that, if the doctrine ef 
his divinity be proved from scrip- 
ture, this passage will admit of 
an interpretation accordant with 
tt; but maintain that of itself it 
proves nothing. ‘The chief diffi. 
culty rests in the first verse; 
“The word was in the beginning.” 
On this rendering the apostle 
seems to assert that the word ex- 
wed at the beginning of the gos- 
pel dispensation. Of this diffi- 
culty, we regret that the Editors 
have taken no notice. ‘To us it 
appears probable, that the evan- 
evlist, full of his subject, began 
somewhat abruptly, and meant as 
follows, ** In the beginning he 
was the word.”’—“ A god” sounds 
to us very awkward, and we sup- 
pose it does to most readers; but 
itis assuredly correct. We do not 
affirm that it is necessary so to ren. 
der the original; but it is as faith. 
tul as any other rendering, and it is 
required by the idiom of our own 
lansuage, which appropriates the 
word God, when used without an 
wrticle or dependent noun, to the 
Supreme Being.—In vs. 10. we 
should have preterred “ the world 
became enlightened by him;’ 
agreeably to a frequent use of 
7ivo4%4 by this evangelists to de- 
hote change of state. Perhaps it 
may be said that the same ren- 
dering best suits vs. 14, ** and 
the word became flesh ~ H it 
could be -proved that the Logos 
was & pre-existent or divine being, 
which became (wot was united with 
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or dwelt in) man, this rendering 
would undoubtedly be the best.— 
But we must not forget our office; 
und we shall only observe that 
Mr. Simpson (in his Essays on the 
Language of Scripture,) points out 
three instances (not one however 
in the writings cf this apostle,) 
in which he intimates that yivouwas 
is used in the sense of proper 
creation, viz. James iii. 9. Hebr. 
xi. 3. iv. 8. The first and third 
of these appear to be in point; 
the second is not: howevet, 
(though they in no way affect the 
argument in this case, in which 
Mr. S. and the I. V. agree,) these 
instances render it necessary to 
qualify a little the assertions in 
the notes on vs. 3. respecting the 
N. T. use of the word yivoucs.— 
On the whole, the text and notes 
of this passage, we consider as 
very just and important. 

In John i. 15, 30. we find 
‘© for he is yy my principal.” 
We have little to object to this 
rendering, except that it neglects 
the time of the verb: “ for he 
was my principal or chief,” would 
have been more literal. We ex- 
pected to have seen m the note a 
justification of this departure 
from the original. 

in the noted passage in Jahn 
viii. 58. we are fully satisfied 
that the pronoun he is to be sup- 
plied. We only wonder that 
doubt has ever existed on this 
point, As to the time of the 
verb ysvecSos, the case is less 
clear; and we should have been 
glad to have seen in the note at 
least, a reference to the Theolo- 
gical Repository, vol. iv. p. 348. 
where a writer who signs himself 
Discipulus, offers scme strong 
arguments in favour of the 
old Socinian interpretation, and 
translates the passage, “ before 
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Abram chall be Abraham I 
aim the Christ,” referring to the 
signification ef the word dbraham, 
the father of many nations. 

The translation of John xvi. 
$. we deem exceptionable; “ that 
they may know thee to be the 
only true God, and Jesus thy 
messenger to be the Christ.” It 
the gencral plan of rendering be 
justifiable, we decidedly preter, 
“ Jesus whom thou hast sent.’’ 
Newcome says “ these words (Je- 
sus Christ) seem to be a gloss;”’ 
and though we have expressed 
our hostility agaist critical con. 
yecture, we must Culiless that we 
should be well pleased lo see CVie 
dence that they were added by 
some transcriber as an explana. 
tion. However there is no such 
evidence that we know of; and 
we must take things as we find 
them. Now, though the sense 
of the rendering wm the I. V, is 
very distinct and satisfactory, we 
want authority for the separation 
ot lyoe y ycisoy. It the article 
had been ipserted by tween, as in 
Acts v. 42. (uotwithstanding the 
strong asscrluions of Mr. Middle- 
tonon John xvii 3.) we should 
have cousidt red it as justitiable ; 
as it at present stands, we think 
the Primate’s version preferable. 
~~ Perhaps itis desirable to inform 
the reader, that the words to be 
in the first clause, should have 
been in italics as well as those in 
the second. 

In Acts in. 13, 26, w. 27, 30. 
we tind the word servant intro. 
duced from Newcome’s margin, 
mstead of sum. In this change 
there is scareely room for doubt 
thatthe Editers are correct. The 
orignal ras is indeed ambiguous; 
and mW several cascs must be 
translated child; but no reason 
appears tor the use of this word 
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in reference to Jesus, if it wer 
to mean the same with vlog a) 
continually employed. In Matt. 
xu. 18. it is translated servant 
in reference to Jesus in the Com. 
mon Version; and in Acts iy, 25. 
in reference to David. The other 
passages in which the word occurs 
in Luke’s writings are the fullow- 
ing: Luke i. 54, 69. i, 43. 
vie 7. Vili, SI, 54. ix. 42. nit. 
45. xv. 260. Acts xx. 12. in 
all of which the word signifies 
either servant or young pe- 
son. Some of our readers may 
be glad to see the rest of the pas. 
Sages enumerated, in which the 
word is employed; and if they will 
examine them, they will be satis. 
fied that it has no necessary con. 
nexion with the filial relation, 
but refers to the age or condition 
ot the individual: they are as 
follows, Matt. ii. 16. viil. 0, 8, 
13. xii, 18. xiv. 2. Xvi. 18. 
xxl. 15. Johniv. 51. 

The rendering of Acts ix. M. 
‘who are called by thy name” 
is we think justifiable as far as 
the words are concerned, and 
necessary in reference to the mat- 
ter of fact. We should however 
have been glad to see some farthel 
examination of this point in the 
note on the passage. 

The proper rendering of Rom. 
ix. 5. will be regarded as doubt- 
iul, so long as it is believed that 
Paul would apply the appellation 
** God over ull blessed for ever” 
to the “ Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus,” 
(i Tim, ii. 5.) As there is no 
unambiguous case jn which this 
apostle applies the epithet God to 
Jesus; and asin two passages al 
least, he speaks of him in a mane 
ner which precludes the idea that 
he regarded him as God, in the 
strict sense of the term, (WZ 
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Fim. ii. -5. 1 Cor.+ vin. 5.) 
still more that he regarded him 
as Gad over all blessed for CVEr, 
we ought, if his words will justly 
admit of it, to interpret: them 
accordingly. Attempts have been 
made, and particularly by Mr. 
Middleton, to show that the pas- 
save agreeably to the Greek idiom, 
admits no other meaning than that 
of the Common Version, Were 
It so, it ought to be seriously 
considered, which is the more pro- 
bable, that the apostle contra. 
dicted himself in a point of the 
first magnitude, or that he erred 
ina grammatical nicety. It we 
allow that the invaluable writings 
of Paul are best interpreted by 
each other, no difficulty can ex. 
ist: and we have no doubt, that 
the first Christians felt no difficul- 
ty, and that the now common in- 
terpretauion of the passage Was 


not known an the earliest ages of 


the church, ‘Ihe matter of fact 


is, that though the rendering of 


the I. V. supposes (what actually 
is the case,) that there is consi- 
derable abruptness in the apostl 


Art. I], 


style of writing, vet it is perfecte 
ly accordant with the gramma- 
tical construction of the anginal 3 . 
and as to the position of svAoyyros, 
on which some stress ts lai ra it is 
to be observed that the doxology 
is at the close, and not at the 
commencement of a sentence, 
with clauses depending upon cos, 
as in other instances. 

livre we find it requisite to 
suspend our examination ull the 


next month. We wre aware of 


the length of our article; and to 
sume of cur readers it must ap. 
pear excessive; but there appears 
io us vo Medium between a genes 
ral judgment, and a minute exa- 
mipation, We shall endeavour 
to finish what secms to us most 
material respecung the transla- 
tion itself in our oext number; 
and if room and ume permit, 
shall add a few remarks on the 
notes. Qur task is we find a 
laborious one; but it scems likely 
to answer some valuable ends, ana 
if these should be answered, we 
shall ourselves besatistied,and shall 
hope tor the excuse of our readers, 


Memoirs of the Life-and Writings of the late Rev. W. 


hood, FL. S. aad Minister of the Protestant Dissenting Chapel, 


at Mill Hill, in Leeds. To 


which are subjoined an Ad dress de. 


fered at his Interment, on ‘uesday, April 5, and a Sermon, 


y Charles Wellbeloved. 


n occasion of his Death, prea 
? 
, 


hed on Sunday, April 10, )808. 
Pyinted at Leeds, for J. Johnson, 


oheman and Co. Svo. Ppp» 1p7. 


[Concluded from p. 163.] - 


‘There is no part of the volume 
before us that we have read with 
20 much pleasure as the outline 
vi @ Course of lectures which, in 
ue year 1785, Mr. Wood began 
ty deliver tu the younger part of his 
Congr gation, and W hich occuple d 
several years. We lament that 


¢ bave not room even for an 
s 


abridgement of the full account 
of them with which Mr. Wellbe. 


loved has here tavoured the pub. 
lic: it is an account, by which 
we are persuaded, he wall lay eves 


ry student for the Christan minis. 


try, every pastor of a congregue 
tion, every affectionate and ene 


lightened parent, ‘ate whose hands 
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these memoirs fall, under no 
common obligation. Mr. Wood 
was evidently, an impartial and 
diligent enquiter on theological 
subjec ts: his plan, and occasion. 
ally his sentiments, have an air 
of originality. However, with 
the freedom which we trust, wll 
always characterize our review, 
yet at the same time, with a con- 
sciousness of our fallibility, we 
shall assign reasons for dissenting, 
m one or two instances, from his 
couclusions. 

“ Of the common distribution of the 
attributes of the great first cause imto 
natural and moral, he disapproved. 
This appeared to him an inaccurate 
division, founded on an unproper pursuit 
of the anal ogy of human nature, and 
he therefore represented al! the divine 
perfections as alike natural to the divine 
essence.” p. 28. 

It is true, the common divie 
sion is not merely inaccurate but 
dangerous, if by the use of it, 
we intend to convey an opinion 
that goodness, In Its various Mos. 
difications, is not as nadural 
the Deity as seli-existence and 
almighty power. But surely, 
most persons who speak ot the 
divine attributes under the heads 
of nutural and moral attributes, 
only mean by these terms, to 
mark a distinction between those 
properties of his character which 
have a moral quality, and those 
which are either abstract or in- 
tellectual, between those which 
simply command awe and rever- 
ence and those which awaken 
mingled reverence, love and gra- 
titude. For this purpose, the 
common distribution is easy and 
convenient. Absolutely correct 
it may not be: neither is any 
langue ze that we can apply to 
such asubject, upon which we 
ure cunstruined, after all, to avail 


ourselves toa considerable extent, 
ot the analogy of human nature. 
The difierence between Mr. Wood 
wnd those who employ the com. 
mon division, seems on the whole 
to be a verbal and not a solid 
difference. 

Still less are we satisfied with the 
result of his attempts to improve 
upon Mr. Farmer’s definition of a 
miracle. He speaks to his class of 
the writers on this topic having 
erred from pursuing the @ priort 
method of investigation; “ first 
settling the character of a mira. 
cle trom what they y supposed to 


be the established nature of things, 


and then applying the facts to 
this pre-conceived idea.’’ (p. 30.) 
Now really, we are not aware 
that the best writers On miracles, 
at the hend of whom stands the 
learned name which we have just 
mentroned, fall under this accue 
sation. Mr. Farmer caretully 
attended to the history of genuine 
and alledged = miracles; and 
thence he settled his definition of 
a miracle, which definition 3s as 
much the issue of observation 
upon recorded facts as Sir Isaac 
Newton’s definition of gravitation 
was the Issue of observation upon 
facts that came within the notice 
ot his senses. What Mr. Farmer 
supposes and requires, 1s that the 
Common course of nature be, 4 
sume degree, understood ; and he, 
with great judgment, remarks 
that a miracle, like every othet 
event, must have a specific na- 
ture, Must possess some property 
or other which constitutes 1 ® 
miracle, and that till believers 
and unbelievers agree what 
miracles are, they will in vam 
joo sue 


upon the question 
whether miracles have been 
wrought. Here certainly, 1% 










































nothing like the @ priort me- 
thed of investigation: we have 
only to consult the pages of his- 
tory and the book of nature; and 
these are spread before our eyes, 
Not approving however of .wha: 
had been already done, Mr. Wood 
“determined to try the better 
methed of induction, the method 
s» universally and successfully 
adopted by all natural philoso- 
phers.—He accordingly collected 
and arranged, in four classes, all 
the miracles recorded in the New 
Testament. ‘The first class con- 
sisted of those in which Christ is 
represented as the agent,—the se- 
cond, of those which had a clear- 
ly express. reference to him, but 
in which he did not appear in 
any respect as the agent—ihe 
third, of those miraculous cvents 
in, which the apostles appeared in 
some degree as agents, and the 
fourth of those in which they 
Were not the agents, but the sub- 
jects.” As the sequel to this 
Classification, we expected a pre- 
cise and camprehensive definitipn. 
Jn. the absence of it, we 7, ¥ 
tle more than further division and 
description, Miracles are first 
divided into two kinds, perfect 
aud imperfect; and a perfect mi- 
raclo is stated to be a prophecy 
instantaneously fulfilled (pp. 31, 
32.) Now this view of the case 
is exposed to many objections: 
we content ourselves with taking 
two. First, it is totally irrecon- 
Cileable with the texts which 
speak of Christ as possessing and 
exercising power no less than 
knowledge, with that, for example, 
in which he says that ‘* pewc) Is 
Bone ouv? of him, and with the 
very humerous passages in whic 
he describes himself as duing su- 
perbatural works, And, s condly, 
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it leaves the term prophecy entire. 
ly unexplained; whereas a pro- 
phecy is itself a miracle, a mira 
cle of knowledge, of knowledge, 
as contra-distinguished from = the 
generality of recorded miracles, 
which are miracles of power. 
We suspect that, in this instance, 
Mr. Wood was led astray by his 
habits of classification as a natu. 
ralist. 

Some communications upon toe 
pics of theology he appears to 
have made to his celebrated pre- 
decessor. Tle bad requested Dr. 
Priesticy to ** procure tor him the 
loan of Stephens’s tolio edition of 
the New ‘Testament; and his 
correspondent observes to lim in 
answer, “Tam glad to find that 
you have a turn for works of this 
kind. There are too few of us 
that have it. ‘The clergy are tak- 
ing the lead of us in biblical 
learning. But then they have 
the means for it which we have 
not, and their subscriptions, &c. 
tie up their hands trom other in- 
quiries.” We cannot forbear to 
notice this very singular, not to 
call it paradoxical, manner of 
accounting for the assumed fact. 
Be it admitted that the clergy are 
superior to the dissenting ministers 
in biblical learning, and that 
* they have the means for it which 
we have not.” All this we fully 
understand, and inthe main cane 
not controvert. But their sub- 
scriptions, &c, without doubt, 
have a tendency and effect the 
very opposite of what is ascribed 
to them by Dr. Priestley. For 
the most purt, they tie up their 
hands from theological and bibli- 
cal inquiries, and compel the stu- 
dious Class of them to seck a re- 
fuge in literary and scientific pur 
suits, in short, in almost any 
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other occupations than re searches 
into scriptural divinity. Ce rtaine 
lv. those of the Buglish clergy 
to whom biblical learning is most 
indebted are the very ncn among 
them who are least of all di voted 
to subscriptions, &e. as such; 
and what has been done for this 
branch of criticism by those mi. 
nisters of the church, who not 
merely approve ot subseription 
to articles, but who subseribe 
with the greatest cordiality, and 
we beheve, with p' rfect sincerity 
to the specific articles of that 
communion? We even go further, 
and are not ashamed of adding 
that the description of the clergy 
to whom we have jpst adverted, 
we mean the self-named evange. 
fical class, hold b:blical learning 
kn no high repute; not perhaps 
without reason, so far as— their 
tenets and thar own credit with 
the intelligent pubhe are con- 
cerned, 

The assertion therefore, of Mr. 
Wood's illustrious friend, is. the 
reverse of probability and fact, 
and sceias te argue some want ot 
observation upon re al life : 
“-quandog ; bonus dormitat Homerus.” 

\s a votary of natural science, 
Nir. Wood attained no jnconsic 
Soon. after 
his settlement in Leeds, he form. 
cd a strong attachment to the 
study of mutural history: but of 


derable distinction. 


ail its branches, botany (the pe- 
Cullar attractions of which liis 
biographer has well described, 
was that which he most zealousl\ 
pursued, Nor was he unknown 


i ; } . 
wo the world, in the character o! 


? 


a practical botanist. pp- 50— 58 
99—103., 

’ 1 wale 

lle also fulfilled, with great 
enour and usefubox ss, the dutics 
orn rive 


lle teacher: ot the we ung, 





From motives worthy of himself, 
he resolved that “to at I ast uw 
small circle of female youth he 
would endeavour to open some 
sources of rafional and refined 

- os 
enjovment:” the course of in. 
struction threugh which they 
passed, occupied three years, aud 
comprehended lectures upon his. 
tory, geography, natural philo. 
sophy, grammar, the  be!’e-.let. 
tres, natural history, the human 
mind, moral philosophy and_ the 
evidences of natural and revealed 
religion. 

We shall transcribe here some 
remarks of Mr. Wellbeloved’s, 
both for the good sense by which 
they are dictated and for the ac. 
curacy with which they represent 
on the one hand, the wants of 
schools, and on the other, the 
practices of certain mereenary 
booksellers and authors: 

“Mr. Wood found it very difficult 
to make a proper selection of cla s books 
for the use of his pupils. Of the num- 
berless volumes which issue from the 
press, ostensibly indeed for the use of 
young persons, but in reality it 1s to be 
feared, for the sake of profit to the au- 
thor or bookseller, few can serve the 
purposes of an enlightened instructor. 
Persons engaged in teaching are m g¢- 
neral, the only persons qualified to com- 
pose for the use of teachers: but the 
daily labour of instructing seldom affords 
them leisure sufficient for the task; th 
falls therefore frequently into the hands 
of those who are incompetent to the 
business; and works are obtruded upon 
the public, read by instructors, and put 
into the hands of youth, contaimng m- 
terials arranged and collected without 
judgment, as injurious to the cultivation 
of a good taste as they are ill ada 
to convey clear and accurate knowledge» 
and to assist the memory.” pp. 7% 7% 

The publications which Mr 
Wood selected for his pupils, at 
the several departments ot / 
le ctures, are then enumerat di: 
under that of history, Beckfs rg’ 
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Arstory of Rome occurs, to which 
eucceeds Gilbon’s decline and fall 
abridged, by the author of the 
preceding. But this 
ment, which, a every VIEW, Is 
made, 1 


aoridge- 


truly excellent, © was 
our recollection he accurate, Oy 
Mr. Lleretord. 
the biographer’s encomium on 
Mehevaun’s history of modern / if~ 

prin 
rupe, and ot tis censure of bie 
translution of wt by Fox, we can 


attest from our perusal ot both. 
. -o 
Pe dw 
We further coneur with bim 
in opinion that Mr. Wood’s me. 
thod of teaching geography was 
pe uhariv excellent; nor can we 
suppress the wish of seeing an 
lurmed upon 


‘The justiess of 


eementary work, 
his principle : 


** Geography—signifies a description 
of the earth, including its general form, 
and the divisions which have been made 
upon its surface, either by the hand of 
nature or by the institutions of men. 
Fis first object therefore, agreeably to 
this definition, was to make his pupils 
accurately acquainted with the part 
which nature had performed. With a 
map ot the world before him, he point- 
ed out to them the four great recepta- 
cles of all the waters which: diversify and 
fertilize the surface of the earth: he 
then traced every smaller receptacle or 
basin formed by the confluence of many 
streams, and faliing generally through 
one mouth into the ocean; and from the 
character and situation of these, he 
taught his pupils how to judge of the 
other natural feature of the globe, such 
as the elevation of the land, and the 
course which that elevation follows.” 
PP» 75-79. 

As a member of SOCK i. Mr. 
- ‘ 


‘ood brought ho aise redit on the 


eaten : 
ther inportant characters which 


ic Was called to sustain. Tle had 
{ rly imbibed the love ot envil 
Nd religious Jiberty, and was 
irmly attached by sul cquent 
eon chon, to the genuine princt- 
Mes of the British coustitution. 
TOL. IY. ‘2 


— 








hi . }} OU sia 


c lali¢ Rev. 


Proois of this attiac hment pis bie 


rrapher has recorded mm pp. 58 
Qo 12 RIP 


Lecling it also 


ourselves, from experience of the 
practical VaVaADTALeS O1 the dorm 
of govermment uncer which ito ds 
eur hi; prin S§ TO HVC, WE rejoice 
thatsuch aman wes an enlighten. 
entous aod steady patriot 3 
and we should do some imyusice 
otf our minds if we 


ed ane 2 


to the state 
did not embrace this occasion of 
declaring it to be our hope, as 
it was his, that the Protestant 
Dissenters will never again repeat 
their request tor a repeal of the 
test laws, ** nor quarrel with the 
creat and substantial good which 
their native land offers to them, 
In common with all her other 
children, because she adds to it 
a trifling inconvenience and has 
given them a slight affront.” 
Sufficient las been said to prove 
that Mr. Wood was a well intorme 
cd believer in divine revelation 3 
and in several parts of the me- 
inelrs, we mect with facts which 
illustrate the influence of bis 
Christian taith upon his temper, 
manners aud character. In the 
bosom of his family, and among 
his pupils, im the intercourses of 
personal friendship, and in his 
connexion with the religi us S0- 
ciety of which he was pustor, in 
his “patronage of every laudable 
undertaking which it was in his 
power to assist, but especially of 
Institutions for the education of 
ininisters among that class of the 
non-contormists to which he be. 
longed, im lis cheerful enjoy. 
ment ot the blessings of tile, and 
1 his exemplary resignauon under 
very heavy domestic afflictions, we 
find him af onc hight estimable 
andamial le, Te SLINGS (o his dis- 
tinzuished excellence we ourselves 


t- 
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have heard from men who widely 
differed from him in their views 
of Christianity. With the dissent- 
ing ministers at Leeds, he lived 
on terms not merely of good 
neighbourhood but of kind regard. 
Nor was it only from his brethren 
in the dissenting ministry that he 
experienced affection and respect. 
No common instance of genero. 
sity and catholicism, of dk licacy 
and attention, in the behaviour of 
a clergyman to him, is recorded 
mn pp. lll, 11%, of this voluine; 
and Mr. Wellbeloved informs his 
readers that “ this clergyman was 


the Rev. James Scott, rector of 


Simonburn, in Northumberland, 
and a very frequent resident in 
Leeds.” 

In the main, these “ Memoirs” 
are most honourable to the re- 
gretted subject of them, and to 
his affectionate biographer. Some 
efiects of haste excepted, they are 
drawn up with much correctness 
of taste and judgment, are per- 
vaded by a spint of scrious devo- 
tion and zealous friendship, and, 
we trust, will be eminently useful 
In animating theological students 
to steady diligence, dissenting 


Art. ITI. 






ministers (the recommendations 
of whose office are weli stated by 
Mr. W. in pp 184—185.* to ac. 
tivity, and dissenting congrega. 
tions to judicious and warm con. 
currence with the efiorts of their 
pastors. 

Mr. Wellbeloved speaks of or. 
dination as an apostolical services 
p. 24. With those modifications 
which the difference of times ree 
quires, we are decided friends to 
the thing itself. Considering how- 
ever, that it is not now accompa. 
nied by the communication of 
those extraordinary gifts which 
were confined to the first age el 
the church, we at least hesitate 
about the propricty of pretixing 
to it the epithet apostolical. 

We can barely refer to our au. 
thor’s judicious observations on 
the inexpediency of liturgies in 
dissenting congregations, p. 92. 
But we cauaot conclude this ar- 
ticle without bestowing our hum. 
ble meed of praise upon the socl+ 
ety at Mill-hill Chapel, who seem 
to have been fully sensible gt 
their honour and happiness in 4 
relation to such a pastor as Mr. 
Wood, 


Two Sermons, preached January 1, 1800, at Hanover 


Street Chapel, and January 8, at Worship Street Chapel. By 
Joseph Nightingale. 8vo. pp. 47. Longman and Co. 


These sermons are on the fol. 


lowing subjects—The effects of 


dime on the Condition of Man, 
and grateful Recollectiens of Di. 


vine Mercy and Goodness ; topics 
well suited to the commencement 
of the year, and ably handled, and 
forcibly urged by the author. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 
OR, 


The Christian's Survey of the Political World. 





Cuatstiantry is the religion of 
love, and it is the religion now profess- 
ed by the sovereign: of Europe. Whence 
then, may we say with the apostle, come 
wars and fightings among you ? Is it not, 
that while Christ is in our mouths, 
his spirit is far from our hearts? ‘To sut 
fer,isa difficult trial in individuals, and 
much more so incrowned heads, Pride, 
ambition, a sentiment of degraded great- 
nevs, will hurry men into the ereatest 
dangers. It has been our fate to witness 
the departure of the last of the Czxsars. 
‘Phe dominion, besun by that bad citi- 
zen Julius, and continued through so 
long a line at Rome and Constantinople, 
and then transferred with the title of 
Holy Roman Empire to Germany, has, 
in our days, ina very wonderful manner, 
ceased to exist. The last of the Cazsars 
put an end to his own political existence. 
He resigned his sovereignty in the holy 
Koman empire, absolved the kings and 
pore under him from their oath of al- 
egiance, and retired to the government 
of his own paternal estates. He could 
not however brook the less of title, and 
ceasing to be an emperor, as the head 
of the German empire, he assumed the 
tide as sovereign of the Austrian estates. 
‘The title is not a commendable one, for 
ut conveys to us the idea of a general at 
the head of his troops, not of a king, the 
head of a well-reguiated state. ‘This ti- 
tle might in some degree soothe fallen 
greatness ; but title alone will not satisfy 
émbition; and the Austrian emperor, 
comparing his present territories with 
the vast domain of his ancestors, required 
nosmall degree of Christian forbearance 
to reconcile himself to his condition. and 
to enable him to consult the welfare of 
his remaining subjects. 

Vhe house of Hapsburgh hoasted of 
the pre-eminence among the families of 
Europe. As head of he holy Roman 
empire, hs political supremacy was al- 
k wed, not only by those under him, but 
oy the independent nations. ‘The Low 
Countrics and the Milanese, those jewels 
in his crown, have been wrested from 
him, and the people of those regions 
bless the dey which caused the revolu- 


tion. Vienna, which gave command to 
regions and cities to the west of it, now 
sees itsclf almost at the western frontiers 
of its master’s territorics. Austria, 
Bohemia, and Hungary, are his chief 
supports: as you go further to the cast, 
his subjects lose in civilization, and con- 
sequently in usefulness, With the other 
great resources, the house of Hapsburgh 
could not resist the attacks of that king 
of kings, who, like Nebuchadnezzar, has 
created to himself this title, and imitates 
him in the rapidity of his motions, and 
the greatness of his conquests. If Haps- 
burgh was inefficient before the power of 
Buonapaite was consolidated, what can 
he do against his numerous and disci- 
plined armies, against that energy which 
it is impossible almost for an Austiian 
cabinet to excite at home, orto resist 
from abroad ? 

‘The trial is however to be made. 
Rumours have long been in circulation of 
a dissention between the Austrian and 
French cabinets. A proclamation has 
arrived in this country from the Arch- 
duke Charles, which may be considered 
as a declaration of war; and it is report- 
ed, that his troops have entered Bavaria. 
Of the German Sas no one has as yet 

ublicly stepped forward, to our know- 
edge, but the king of Wirtemburgh, 
whose queen is the princess royal of Eng- 
land; and this king has stated to the 
ambassadors of foreign courts, that the 
imperial conduct towards him is a mani- 
fest indication of hostile intentions, a 
complete rupture of a!] diplomatic rela- 
tions and a formal declaration of war. 
This readiness cannot but be highly flat- 
tering to Buonaparte, who has left Paris, 
and will probably, with the enspress, 
receive soon the highest honours at 
Stutgard. 

What are the ostensible and what the 
real grounds o: war between France and 
Austria, the proclamation of the Arch- 
duke does not sufficiently state. ‘The deli- 
verance of Furope by the soldiers under 
his banners is but a etale topic. If it is 
wished by this expression, that the house 
of Hapsburgh should regain its wonted 
influence in Europe, what mau, at al! ace 
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solitics of that family, justice. ‘The king of Sweden is now, 
nevent? Wiallthe 


close prisoner, The duke of Sudermania, 
his unc!e, has assumed the reins of go. 
vernment, and | 

Wh ther we shall see anothe r trial ol a 
crowned head, a fornval di position, an 
execution; or whether the king’s action 
will be ascribed to ins nity, and the us 


| , 
lds) «CONnVE ked a ciet, 


al confinement of such unhappy persons 
be his lot, time must determine ‘The 
dict will narurally inquire into the causes 
of the calamities that have be/allen their 
kingdom ; the loss of their German ter. 


ritories and of Finland; to whose perni- 
, : . 
cious councils are they to be ascribed, ox 


are they to be attributed to the unfore- 


cen and irremediable events of war? It 
greater events did not press upon us, 


‘ ? } ’ 
Sweden would oc upy a yreat detail Ol 
, . . } - . . | ° 
pubuc attention. ‘Phere is much ot free. 
dom nm tne constitution ol! thi country, 
OF eg } SS, nel 

mic Mrows UPON MW HaAaVe DECH sev reiy 
R t has consented to an armis- 

, : : : 
fice, Waiich will probably oc followed 
id Sweden wili return to 
! politic 3. he great 


Ap] y country to optim, 


VW th pa ; tl 


’ , ° ' 
4 yood government; and mt may th 
ecover from the wounds inflicted upon 
> 9 ’ . ‘ . 1 7 
if citner by tne anal retion or tae want 


of intellect of its sovereign. He has 
hewn the flinhty di- position of a ¢ harics 
he 22th, without any of his martial 
virtues; and his politics were of little 
Worshtin the great disput » ol Europe, 
thoug] y redounded to his own injury. 


.US-la retains its usual position, 


igh reports have arrived, that its 
ih: th 
mperor has been assassinated, and that 


its nobles are anxious for a re-union with 
' ' PS . - 
ng and bis Mode of redressing rea 
Or pret ded § ieVvane is too common 
in despotic countries, and receives theres 
fore a ready bchef; but we cannot see 
ficient erounds for it im the state of 
he country; and the emperor, with 
t xumple of his father and grandfather 
bef ¢ 9 hb th « whom came to 
ar ntwely end. will surely be upon his 
guard against a similar catastrophe. ‘The 
pait he is to take in the Austrian qu rrel 
ht excite more atiention: for it Is 
not probable, that the French have cn- 
I nto it without having sounded bis 
4 post: } ith s< bj 
Spain pr¢sents tous a n.clancholy pice 
turf Lhe horrors of war are likely to 
reagn for a lone time triun peat K 
pert: are on float of resistance to U 
French in the Gallicias, but the ex'est 
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south of Madrid, ic is certain that they 
have met with considerable success. 
‘their whole force will soon be directed 
against the strength of the junta at Se- 
ville, and fram the experence of the 
past, little can be expected from its exer- 
tions. ‘The question must come home 
continually to the Spaniards, what are 
we fighting for? Is the contest merely 
between a Buonaparte and Bourbon ? 
am I then greatly interested i it ? Is 
it between the rectification and the main- 
tenance of abuses, by which my country 
has been evidently depressed; from 
whom is the one te be expected, the 
Buonaparte has 


‘4 
, 


t] er tO 1% d cad 
“ ready dun ushed t! C ericvous burd 1) 
of the church, and removed altogether 
the horrors of the accursed Inquisition. 
What on the other side has been per- 


formed? what has been promised ! 
‘Thesearguments must have their weight, 
aod all the inform rion compiusucate d by 
our unfortunate arny , tends to sh Ww, 
that the S pda. irds feel their effect. Had 
thei Laediies called a Coricz at the hee 
guuung, and when the spirit of the peo- 
ple was roused; hed they set chemsely 
in good carnest to produce t reform3 
had they animated instead of damping 
the ardour of the peo} le; had they pu 
mo tedi instead of discouraging the liberty 
of the press, every thing was in their 
favour; they might have maintained thei 
sunt every thing now seems again-t 
them, and they will probably be go 
ed ina better manner by a Buonaparie 
than a Ferdinand. At any rate, the 
couse of religious liberty will be a gainer. 
Popery will receive fa: e: 
end thisis of far more cons quence to 
mankiad, than the rise and fall of fa- 
Nii 

lf Spain presents but faint hopes to the 
poliucian ol resistance to bren h influ- 
ence, we cannot flatter him that Portu- 
gi will in the end be more mcceuiiel 
Stror £ proc clamations have been is wed in 
that Country, and armics have been 
formed. if we believed all the re ports, 
the Portuguese would be a match for the 
French ; but with all this prowess, Por- 
to, the ¢ second city in the king sess 1S 1 
Possession of the French, and it was ta- 
‘by a very small force, and without 

ly any resistance. It is difficult to 
“rtain at a distance the strength of 
country, We know only, that the old 
bovernment of Portugal-was a very bad 
@c, and that the country was overrun by 


Priests and monks. Effects naturally 


. } > toe 
‘ farther Gepression ; 


- 
ds 


flow from causes; and what must a 
bad government and church influence 
produce ? 

In this perturbation of states, France, 
which was lately so forlorn and desolate, 
as to have been excluded by the wild 
Irish orator trom the map of Europe, 
preserves the utmost tranquility within, 
raises troops by cons: ription without 
alarm, and its sovereign leaves his capie 
tal for remote ¢ X pa ditions without the 
least dread of in-urrgction. His subjcets 
are full of activity ; the arts, scicnces 
and manufactures, Aourish; and the ut- 
niost choourayc tik nt is caven by LOVCeCIDe 
ment to every cxertion that can promote 
the prosperity of the country. ‘The eme 
pcror hus how vor received some hiore 
tifying checks from ourarms, The Brie 
tish navy has shewn its superiority on 
his sheres, and destroyed his vesscis in 
the sieht of his subjects. Four ships of 


¥ 

the line have been burned on his coasts, 
‘ | ' ’ 

and s VEL OLalcrs «¢ Pity? gto take rce 

fu up the rin r, Oppo ite tothe 3 le vl 

Aix. In the conf rration of the lips, 


kets of Mr. Con- 
vreve were used; and they are said to be 
of very ereat cflicacy. How far this in- 


the t Wiyellly a i 


vention is deserving of encouragement 
from a marine power, isa subject deserv- 


ing of enquiry. [te effects nay im a lu- 
ture age be recorded, as am exemp ificae 
tion of that punver, by which the arro- 
gant designs of mau are kept within due 


bounds. ‘hus the casual muxture of # 
few simple ingredients, in the cell of a 
iriar, d troye 1 the combinations ot 
kniehts in armour; and in consequence 
of these rockets, the scas may be delivered 
from the burdens of floating batterics 

om! Tahy r forth death and destruction. 
But the exertions of talent in che arts of 


estruction, are not without some at- 


tendant good. la consequence of his re- 
hes into tthe pyrotech hic art, Mr. 


Congreve is sail to have di overed a 
ocket, by which he can illuminate a 
space three miles im extent, in eight 
minutes ; 80 ry a ship may in the night 
be made sensible “a inipe ena ‘K G langer. 
Another blow will be felt by the 
French emperor, which has by ‘en struck 
in the West-Indies, and has taken from 
him the island of Martinique. The other 
islands will probally folow, and thus 
France will see it-cit without ship:, co- 
lonics, Or Commimetece Bu:, uf foreign 
commerce is gone, its internal commerce 
must be greet, and ic influence in Eu- 


rope will predominate. liow tar the 
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gain of che island may be of advantage 
to us is a doubtful question, Our West- 
India planters will not be very desirous 
of the influx of sugar and coftee into our 
ports from so Jarge an island, In Ja- 
maica, the disputes between the governor 
and assembly are likely to be arranged 
amicably; and the very strange law with 
respect to places of worship, in which 
slaves make their appearance, has by 
this time died a natural death. ‘The 
history of this law and its effects de- 
scrv-s investigation. 

In ihe United States, the new Presi- 
dent has taken his seat, and addressed 
the senate in an inaugural speech. In 
it he expresses his gratitude for the con- 
fidence reposed in im by the deliberate 
and tranquil suffrage of a free nation ; 
justifies the policy pursued in the difh- 
cult circumstances in which the nation 
had been placed; declares his resolution 
to cherish peace and friendly intercourse 
with a |] nations ; of corresponding intene 
tions to maintain sincere neutrality to- 
wards belligerent nations ; to prefer ami- 
cable discus-ion to the appeal to arms ; to 
support the cons! itution ; to aveid the slight- 
cat interference corth the rights of Conse: nee 
or the functions of religion, 50 wisely ex- 


cemptd frem «tvrl jurisdiciun; to beep 
wwrhin the requisite limits han jing milt- 
Pury fo +, aleways remembering, that an 
Qreed ond tr l malifta as: prmest 
bulic. rd f wept ’ n governement: ;: iLat 
withen! niling armies their liberty can 
act he in dinger, or wilh lary mes Safe; 


to favour the advancement of science 
and the diffusion of information; and to 
promote as niuch as possible the civ iza- 
ten of ther western reighbours. He 
concluded his specch with a well-turned 
compliment to his predecessor in office, 
nnd withdue submi-siento that Alonghry 
Power which could alone ensure pros- 
pert to a cowl try. 

It is with great pleasure, that we per- 
ceive the <purit which pervades the 
epcec hes of the American presidents. It 
is such as ought to inspire a freeman 
spenking tofreemen. It is the dawn of 
thee glorious times, when, throughout 
the whole world, man sha'l be treated as 
& peavonable being, and force and fraud 
shell grve wey to the vobler motives of 
ehedience, the pr oop tity of the w hole, 
and ilove to cach other. The corruption 
ef a few cannot for ever predominate 
ever the happiness of the many ; and, if 
America shall continue to exhibit simi- 
ler examples, her influence will be great 


»4 *.* re > . , 
m the future government of the world, 
> 


It is with concern we find, that the dif. 
ferences between this country and the 
United States are not completely recon. 
ciled, ‘The two nations are formed for 
each other’s welfare; and mutual com. 
merce would increase their comforts, and 
that friendship, which arises from same. 
ness of language and similarity of man- 
ners. If, however, war should break 
out, the United States will have their 
compensation in our vorthern colonies, 
and we in the ruin of their commerce: 
a miserable compensation this on both 
sides; as far from true politics, as it is 
from the principles of our common Chris- 
tianity. 

At home, the feelings of the people, 
excited by the late displays of corrup- 
tion, have manifested themselves in very 
strong terms, but not in stronger terms 
than the occasion required. Counties, 
cities and boroughs, have had their 
meetings, to vote their thanks to 
Mr. Wardle for his truly patriotic exer- 
tions, and to express their sentiments 
on the necessity of a parliamentary 
reform. In some places, the mayors 
have refused the use of the common 
hall, as at Northampton, of which 
piace the chancellor of the exchequer is 
representative ; but this did not prevent 
the meeting from taking place, and the 
people voted their abhorrence of the m- 
msterial conduct, and the flagrant cor- 
vuption that had been manifested. Pro- 
hably, every corporate body and county 
wm the united kingdom will come forward 
on this occasion, and never was an oc- 
casion which more justly required it. 
Indeed, it the late transactions did not 
open the eyes of the people to the ne- 
cessity of a reform in the Heuse of Com- 
mons, it is impossible that the evil 
shou'd do otherwise than increase, and 
increase to such an extent, as to be the 
absolute ruin of both king and people. 
‘Lhe dreadful blow struck at the vitals of 
the constitution, by the establishment 
of septennial parliaments, and the admis- 
sion of the dependents of the executive 
into the House of Commons, have pro- 
duced all the evils the nation now $0 
justly complains of; nor can they be 
removed, unless it returns to the trae 
principles of the constitution. Jobbing 
for seats in parliament, trafficking for 
places, unlimited confidetce in minister, 
wasteful expenditure, thee are the m% 
tural fruits of the violation of the con- 
stitution. And to make a House of 
Commons of that use for which it w% 
designed, its dependence on the peop! 
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must be kept up by short parliaments, 
and by preventing any of its members 
from looking to the rewards of a minister 
for his vote, instead of the horour to be 
derived by a faithful discharge of his 
duty to his constituents. 
in the House of Commons, Sir F. 
Burdett brought forward an enquiry into 
a very curious purchase and disposition 
of land near Chelsea hospital, which 
wears all the appearance of ajob. He 
stated, that government had purchased 
a piece of Jand.for the use of the hospital, 
of which when they had given a small 
iece to the hospital, they made over a 
-~- of the remainder fora great number 
of years to Colonel Gordon, at a price 
totally inadequate to its value. On this 
account, he moved for the copy of the 
treasury warrant under which the grant 
alluded to had been made. Mr. Long, 
a commissioner of the hospital, declared 
that every thing had ‘been done which 
the act required respecting the grant of 
lands, and he believed that if the ground 
had been put up to auction, better terms 
could not have been obtained, and he 
moved for papers to confirm his opinion. 
Sir Oswald Mosely having been at the 
lace, reprobated the grant as a great 
injury to the infirmary of the hospital. 
Mr. Huskisson supported the grant. 
The chancellor of the exchequer accused 
Sir F. Burdett of being always jealous of 
people in office, and of viewing the pro- 
ceedings of administration with a very 
prejudiced and jaundiced eye; he in- 
sinuated, that Sir Francis, instead of 
surveyors, should be consulted, and was 
confident that all his aspersions would be 
refuted by the papers to be produced. 
General Tarleton thanked the baronet 
for his motion, and declared that nothing 
could reconcile him to a grant that 
intericred with the comforts of the meri- 
torious inhabitants of the hospital. Sir 
F. Burdett noticed the irregularity of the 
munister in imputing improper motives 
to a representative, which required the 
speaker's interference. A ce, he 
said, might be imputed to him for dif- 
fering from surveyors, but he still re- 
tamed his opinion, and requested the 
members of the house to form their own 
judgment by ocular demonstration. Phy- 
siclans might say that a wall, eight feet 
high, built so as to interrupt the free 
circulation of the air, was not an injury 
to an infirmary, but no man of common 
seus would believe them. 
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too of sal. a year, was a paltry sum tobe 
put in competition with the elegance of 
a building, and the comfort of old sol- 
diers. He had rather pay the moncy 
out of his own pocket, than suffer such 
an injury to be committed. As to the 
jaundiced eye, he should continue to look 
with jealousy on the conduct of mini- 
sters, fromm a conviction that, for many 
years, the public interest had not been 
consulted 4s it ought, and as long as he 
sat in that house he must perform the 
duty of an honest representative. Com- 
pliance with forms was consistent with 
the grossest mal-practices. The chan- 
cellor, in reply, apologised for his expres- 
sions, at the same time stating, that the 
stigma of a job might be some excuse for 
irritation. The motion of Sir Francis 
was carried, as was that of Mr Huckis- 
son for more papers; and the debate 
sent multitudes to see the ground, who 
were studiously excludedMrom the view 
of it. It is said, however, that the mo- 
tion has made a great alteration in the 
pian of the ground. 

Lord Folkstone was not so successful 
in his attempt to obtain a committee to 
enquire into corrupt practices, and to 
report the same to the house. He was 
opposed hy both sides, and the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer brought forward a 
curiews argument, that the house ought 
only to look prospectively, and see what 
remedy was necessary. lord H. Petty, 
Mr. Tierney, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. See- 
retary Canning, were all indignant at 
the motion, thinking the power too great, 
too much like an inquisition, as injuring 
government in the public mind, as tend- 
ing to represent ail parties as rogues 
alike, as affecting the characters of per- 
sons now inthe grave, Mr. Pitt and the 
Marquis Cornwallis. On the other 
hand, it was defended by Mr. Whitbread 
as necessary, to shew by what means 
they obtained their stations in the army, 
navy and church; by Mr. Hutchinson, 
that abuses might be correc:ed, under 
whatever government they might exist, 
or have existed. Mr. Parnell would give 
his vote to this or to a motion of a much 
greater extent ; and Mr. Foley heartily 
approved of it, as the people had good 
reasons to suspect the government of the 
country. On a division there appeared, 

For the motion - + = 40 
Against it - - = - 178 
——— 


Majosity against it - - 348 
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The fi. lowin 
is taken from the Athereum for Mare 
of a much-respected Fiend, who has 2 
‘The commemoration of departed 
worth is a debt duc no less to the living 
than to the dead, and it wouid be unjust 
to the present age to suffer the virtue 
and talents of one of its brightest orna- 
ments, recently withdrawn from it, to 
ass away without particular notice. 

WILLIAM RATHBONE, who died 
on the sith day of February, at he 
house at Green Bank, near Liverpool, 
was the son of William: Rathbone, a re- 
spectable merchant, of Liverpool, and 
one of the religious society of Quakers, 
from whom he inherited that uprighte 
ness of heart and benevolence of charac- 
ter by which he was himself so eminently 
distinguished Aithough « ngaged at an 
early period in active business, which he 
pursued with strict regularity, and for 
many years of his life with unremitting 
industry, he yet found leisure for the 
cultivation of his mind in many of the 
most important branches of human 
knowledge. Endowed by nature with 
kind disposition 
d 


and an excellent une 
erstanding, bis great view throughout 
life was to promote, as far as his situation 
d permit, the true honour, inte- 
rests and | Appin ss of his fellow-crea 
tures: an objcet which he endeavoured 
to accomplish not mer ly by ua asing 
work. of charity and benevolence within 
the sphere of his personal influciuce, but 
by asteady, uniform and unshakcn at- 
tention to all those great principles of 
right and justice upon which arc founded 
the security, resp ctability and prospe- 
wy of the human rac 
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Phrough ut th politic l, moral and 


religious storms and commotions wh 


ve dha ') 
have now for so long a period agitated 


the crvilized wor] 


felt no 


1, he wa r 
change. Whenever the righ 
od wellare of others were 
wl never Oppre ion Was ¢t t 
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we Sary { ASK ior [us 
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what was his opinion. HH 
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ccount of Mr. Rathbone, commonly attributed to Mr. Rostoe, 
‘h, vol. . p 260. 


We copy it by desire 
Ided to it a few notes. Eprrokx.) 


body, and every energy of his mind were 
ready in the cause. In the year 1792, 
when the fate of Europe depended upon 
the turn of the balance, when a wise, 
temperate and  cniightened decision 
micht have preserved the world from 
unspeakable calamities, and given to this 
nation the honour of having patronized 
the cause of rational freedom and of 
limited monarchy, he was among the 
first who in his native town of Liver- 
pool endeavoured to impress upon the 
public mind the expediency of avoiding 
a war with France. At a gencral meete 
ing of the inhabitants, called by the 
Mayor in the month ot December in 
that year, his exertions, with those of 
other friends of liberty and peace, in- 
duced the mecting to vote an address to 
his Majesty, expressive of their grati- 
tude to him for having so long preserved 
to them the blessings of public tranquil. 
lity; and their earnest hope, that no 
circumstances would induce him to im- 
plicate his people in affairs foreign to 
their interests, and fatal to their repose. 
‘The question was three times put, and 
as olten carried in favour ol the addres%e 
The populous tewn of Manchester fol- 
lowed; a similar address was there pro- 
posed and carried, and the example thus 
begun might have extended still fure 
ther; but although such was the sense 
of the majority, yet the same circum 
stance which has occurred in other 
places, of a riot in favour of the existing 
administration, tovk place on this occa 
sion in Liverpool, and the address, al- 
though voted by the mecting, and left 
for the signature of the inhabitants at the 


town-hall, was torn in pieces by a law- 
less mob and scattered through the 


c 
streets. How fully the apprehensions 
which were then expressed of the con- 
sequences that must ensue from involV- 
ing the country in a war have been sunce 

ealized, the present situation of the ma 
nulacturing and commercial pari ol chs 
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Jabourers who are thus deprived of the 
means of subsistence for themselves and 
families, but too fatally shew. Another 
meeting of the inhabitants was sometime 
afterwards called by the Mayor, in one 
of the squares of the town, in order to 
consider of the propriety of addressing 
his Majesty to dismiss Mr. Pitt and his 
colleagues from his confidence and coun- 
cils; when, upon a motion made to that 
effect by a very respectable and inde- 
pendent individual, Mr. R, endeavoured 
to address the mecting im its support ; 
but such was the dread which the parti- 
zans of administration entertained of his 
talents and his eloquence, that they em- 
ployed a great number of persons to 
wevent, by noise and clamour, his being 
beard. After repeated attempts he was 
obliged to desist; and the Mayor de- 
clared that he could not determine whe- 
ther the motion was carried or not, and 
dismissed the meeting without a decision. 
The monopoly granted to the Fast 
India Company, and the exclusion of 
British subjects from a lucrative trade, 
to which even foreign nations were ad- 
mitted, were subjects which had long 
engaged his particular attention. In the 
ycur 1792 he had taken an active part 
at a mecting of the inhabitants of Liver- 
pool, when certain resolutions were en- 
tered into, expressive of their sense of the 
injuries Which the country suffered by 
such monopoly. These resolutions, drawn 
up by one of his intimate friends who 1s 
now nd more, but whose character is 
well known to the public by his literary 
and scientific acquirements, are deserv- 
ing of notice for their assertion of gene- 
rai principles, and the enlightened max- 
ums of commercial policy which they 
inculcate, The inefficacy of this effort 
did not prevent Mr. Rathbone from 
@aking another attempt to cal] the pub- 
lic attention to this momenfous subject. 
Inthe course of the year 1807 a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of J.iverpoo! 
was held in the town-hall, at which 
he presided, when he laid before them a 
full exposition of the affairs of the Eos 
India Company, and proposed that ad- 
dresses against the new loans required 
by them should be presented to both 
houses of parliament, which were ac- 
cordingly carried at a most numerous 
meeting; one person only holding up 
his hand against it; a circumstarce 
Which drew upon him the notice and 
disapprobation of the assembly ; but 
Yok. LV, ma 


which Mr. Rathbone no sooner per- 
ceived, than with that kindness and 
stp oe ers which were habitual to him, 
ve exclaimed, “ You are right, Sir, in 
thus avowing your opinion; minorities 
are often virtuous.” 

One ofthe latest efforts of this Cham- 
pion of peace and good-will on earth, 
was to remove the obstacles which have 
unfortunately prevented the usual inter- 
course between this country and Ames 
rica, a subject in which, from the nature 
of his commercial concerns, as being ex- 
tensively engaged in that trade, he was 
most peculiarly interested; but which 
he considered in a public view, as it re- 
garded the happiness of two countries 
formed to be of the ereatest service to 
each other in their commercial relations; 
ro man living being more free than he 
was from the nairow views of selfish ad- 
vantage and piivate inteiest. In a de- 
clining state of health he offered himself 
to an examination on this subject, and 
accordingly delivered his evidence at the 
bar of both houses of parliament ; but 
although the information there given by 
himself and others proved, to the satis- 
faction of all impartial persons, the in- 
efficacy of the measures adopted by the 
Orders in Council, cither to counteract 
the effects of the embargo, or to promote 
the interests of this country; ard al- 
though the facts there proved were é¢n- 
ferced by the cloquence of many mem- 
bers of the greatest respectability and 
talents, yet bo beneficial eilect whatever 
was produced, and the Orders in Coun- 
ci) yet remain, to second the views of 
our enemies and to starve our own coun- 
try 

“To such a mind as that of Mr. Rathe 
bone, it was impossible that tie great 
question of the slave-trade, which so 
long agitated the kingdom, could be a 
subject of indifference. —On this ques- 
tion his excellent father had taken an 
active part,as may be scen by Mr. 
Clarkson's history of the abolitien; but 
the eflorts of the late Mr. Rathbone 
were not less decisive or less cilectual; 
and it is to be attributed in no small 
deg:ce to his bold and persevering oppe- 
sition to it, and to the strong and im- 
pressive manner in which his opinions 
were avowed, that even in the town of 
Liverpool, the very place which was 
the centre of that trade, a powerful body 
Was raised against it, and proper senti- 
ments of neteral might and justice m- 
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eny\ red, as, Inde} ndet tly of t 
mediate benefits to which it gave rise, it 
forded him :eason to hope that there 
wa. in this country a fund of integrity, 
humanity and good sense, which, under 
al] emergencies would be found adequate 
to its preservation. 

Nor did he view with indifference the 
municipal concerns of the town in w hich 
he resided. For a long series of years @ se 
lect body of the corporators have taken the 
administration of the aflairs of the town 
into their own hands, excluding there- 
from the burgesses at large, and under 
the name of a common council have 
elected their own members, and claimed 
the right of making bye-laws for the go- 
vernment of the town. ‘These pretene 
sions Were opposed, as incon istent with 
the existing charters, by a great number 
of the freemen, and even bv some re- 
spectable members of the select body, 
and Mr. Rathbone took a conspicuous 
part in the assertion of the rights of his 
fellow burges-cs. A voluntary subscrip- 


tion was entered into; the questions 


were put Into a cours of judix ial pro “et d. 


ing, and that respecting ehe right of 


. ,. \ . 
making bye-laws was tried at Lancaster, 


id a verdict given wm favour of the 


: 
burgesses at iarye. On a motion in the 
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Court of Kinz’s Bench, a new trial wag 
directed, and the cause went again bee 
fore a jury, who returned a similar yer. 
dict to their predecessors. The Court 
of King’s Bench was again moved, and 
a third trial was ordered, but the strong 
indications thus given that the claims of 
the burgesses would not ultimately pre- 
vail, induced them to relinquish the con- 
test, and the select body still continues 
to exercise the complete direction of the 
concerns and finances of the town. 
These local contests occurred at a period 
when Mr. Rathbone was in the ful! vi- 
gour of his powers. At the numerous 
assemblies held on these occasions he 
frequently addressed the freemen of the 
town, and the torrent of his eloquence 
was irresistible. The force of his argue 
ments, the clearness of his demonstra- 
tion, and the urbanity of his manner, 
overpowered all resistance, and enthral- 
led all hearts; and the applauses he re- 
ceived whenever he spoke were as in- 
voluntary as they were sincere. 

Mr. Rathbone had been strictly edu- 
cated in the religious profession of which 
his parents were members, to which he 
had himself invariably adhered, notwith- 
standing an extensive and intimate inter 
course of friendship with many persons 
of different religious persuasions, and 
had evinced himself an active and useful 
member of their society; f but of late 


zealous and successful efforts in favour of 


+, wholly unnoticed by Mr. Clarkson in 
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nthropist, patriot and statesman, Charles 
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years some transactions took p 
their proceedings in Ireland, which he 
conceived to be inconsistent with that 
degree of religious tcleration, at d that 
right of private judgment u 
matters, on which alone any dissent from 
pre-existing establishments can be ra- 
tionally defended. In the course of th: 
proceedings it appeared that some differ- 
nee of opinion had arisen amongst the 
members of the society as well on points 
of doctrine as of discipline: in conse- 
quence of which a considerable number 
of them had been exclude d, and others 
had voluntarily withdrawn themselves 
from the association. Under these cir- 
cumstances, which tended not only to 
diminisk the numbers of the society, but 
to bring it into disrepute, especially as 
those separating from it were persous of 
respectable character and religious dis- 
pesitions, Mr. Rathbone thought that 
by a clear statement of the transactions 
which had taken place, and a calm, 
temperate, and impartial con:ment upon 
them, it might be possible to heal the 
breach. But in taking upon himeelf this 
task, he had yet higher views; and whilst 
he endeavoured to shew forth by argu- 
ment and authority, the real v-lue of ce- 
r monial f.rms and chserwances, he deter- 
mined to assert to the utmost of his 
power the sacred right of every indivi- 
dual to judge for himsclf in religious 
matters, and the inportant duty of excr- 
cising this right without fear of temporal 
consequences, His strong judgment and 
enlightened mind had indeed convinced 
him of the great and most important 
truth, that until there be a perfect aud 
acknowledged freedom of opinion on 
religious subjects, until every one can 
allow his neighbour to judge and to act 
in his spiritual concerns by the dictates 
of his own understanding, without any 
diminution of kindness and good-will 
towards him on account of his dissent, 
the causes of alienation and enmity can 
never be removed, nor the true principles 
of Christianity ever be established. Un- 


’ 
1 i ited us 


of virtuous members 


Nufaishead i Cie 


der tl pre i 
year 1804, A narretive of events that bave 
j fely taken place in Ireland amone the society 
bers. (Svo, Johnson, pr. 4s. Od. 
rds.) Inthe compilation of this work 
he > uid the most crupulous attention to 
the authenticity of the facts which he 
recorded, accompanying them with ob- 
servations which sufhiciently display the 
liberality of his sentiments and the bene- 
volence of his heart. To revive this 


subject is as foreign to the purpose of the 
author of these remarks, as it would be 
unsuitable to that of the present publi- 
cation; but it would be unjust to the cha- 
racter of Mr. Rathbone to pass it over, 
without presenting to the reader, in his 
own words, his general view of the na- 
ture of true relizious wnity, which may 
be sufficiently collected from the follew- 
ing passaye in that work. 

‘‘ Instances of cordial and long ce- 
mented friendship, between libi as and 
virtuous minds, who neither hold similar 
opinions, nor practice similar forms in mate 
ters of religion, are sufficiently frequent 
to shew, that «ity in forms and opinions, 
is by no means essential to that bond of 
union.—The nature of wisdom and folly, 
truth and falshood, virtue and vice, are 
indeed irreconcileably opposed to each 
other; and the necessary resu't is, that 
among their respective votaries, whether 
of the same or of different societies, unity 
must be unknown.—But ameng those, 
who are happily habituated to regard 
the ciory or Gop, and the Goow oF 
MANKIND, as the predominant objects 
of their pursuit, is it not obvious, that 
there can be no differences about forms 
and opini ns, respecting which they are 
likely to feel, or would be justified in feel- 
ing, great anxiety, on behaif of cach 
other? ‘here is indeed one point, beyond 
all others, pre-eminent in mnportance, 
concerning which their labours and their 
prayers, for each other, can ever be 
unnecessary or unseasonable; and this is 
unary inthat sentiment which represents 
the javeuT of our merci) ul Creator, and an 


from the benefits of religious communion for supposed 


errors of judgment; and especially for a voluntary compliance with the law of the 


land in the payment of tithes, with r gard to which the 


ading disciplinarians in 


the society are recently become more active, rigid and intolerant, than formerly ; 
tothe great dissatisfaction of many of their cooler srethren, to whom it is obvious 
such measures may produce unsound conformists, but can never enlighten the 
mind, purify the affections, or increase the real infuence of trus relizion, the 
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increasing participetior of bis A:vine naitre, 
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through ali the successive periods of ete nai 


extsience, Oy Meant of & progresisve improve- 
great ta Ai “it i - fue, as cbjects iQ- 
finitely more mouientous than any which 
this world can pre.ent.”— 

This publication was not however at- 
tended with the ficial consequences 
which its benevolent author wished. 
Instead of adopting the seas which he 
had ev.deavoured to inculcate, the society 
considered the work as derogatory to the 
character and injurious to the interests 
of their body, and proceedings were had 
upon it, which terminated in his dis- 
union from them as a religious commu- 


nity. "} nese proceedings were alttcr- 
wards published by Mr. Rathbone, 
under the tithe of * 4 Dloncir of the 
ad redings of the Society alle a! ake: Sy 
as". {i vo. jebnsca, fr 25. 62. bea 1s.) 


in this work is contained his defence, 
as transmitted to the socicty prior to 
his expulsion, in which he has ably 
vincicated his own opinions and con- 
duct; but rather with a view to justify 
himself in the judgment of the candid 
and impartial of all sects, than with that 
of averting the disumion with which he 
was threatened. In fact, the separation 
was become as necessary to him as to 
the stciety; gud as he could not prevail 
upon its members to approve of his sen- 


Oh uarY. 


Rother 


timents and adopt his recommenda? ens, 
he felt no regret, except what arose 
from his unalterable regard and friend. 
ship for the individuals of that body, at 
being deprived of all further connection 
with them.*® 

Ir will perhaps be supposed that in 
times like the present, the political dis. 
cussions in which Mr. Rathbone had 
been engaged would excite no small 
share of resentment in those whose opi. 
nions and conduct he opposed. But 
whatever mighe be the animosity thus 
produced in the minds of others, it is 
certain that they occasioned no feelings 
of personal hosulity and resentment in 
hisown. On the contrary, the philan. 
thropy of his character induced him to 
feel a general affection for all mankind, 
and the generosity of his disposition led 
him to compensate those with whom he 
differed in opinion, for the opposition 
shewn to them, by an additivnal share 
of kindness and respect. In_ asserting 
his own sentiments he always did justice 
to the motives of these from whom he 
differed, and as he was not conscious of, 
so he never expressed those angry feel- 
ings and that vindictive spirit which 
characterize the contests of the present 
day, whether literary, political, or re 
ligious. ‘The same indulgence and to- 
leration which were habitual! to him, he 


* The expulsion of Mr. Rathbone in the year 1805, was not the act of the So- 
cicty ia @ collective capacity, but of the particular meeting for discipline of which 


he v 1mem 
Nr. Rathbene inclined to avail himself 
? ) . ' 
i 


But iT the publication of so temperate, judicious and candid a work as his 


Narrative ‘ould net be tolerated by them, he had no motive for wishing to restrain 
their disposition to expel him, exe pting the desire he felt and expressed, that they 
! not, by : h an unwarranted act, wound their own repuratien, and Ww 
} . t ol the o ix ty. 
vit ncime this decision and some others which militate against the 
C he rights of private judgment, that Chiistian liberty 4s, curth seme 
, irecly allowed to its members, in this, as in most other re- 
Biro ties. Not that L attribute to this cause the continuance of Mr. Rath 
bor us Knowledged member of the Society for the long period of thirteen 
' sfter | oc profession of the Unitarian faith ; having becn, ever since the 
year 1792, a me 2 crot the * London Unitarian Society for promoting Christian 
kaow | the practice of virtue by distributing books,” and his name ji 
ni vushed as one of their members. 
‘ ) hhe tly ceemed it of little importance whether the early Quakers 
anc r approved authors, clearly and explicitly stated and taught that great 
€oG Maocan catal .enet of the primitive Christian faith; it is well known he cons!- 
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Mr. Rathbone. 


wished also to sce displayed in the con- 
duct of his friends; and an ungenerous 
remark or an illibéral censure, even on 
an avowed adversary, never passed withs 
out his animadversion and reproof. He 
well knew that virtue and benevolence 
are not confined to any ove class of po- 
litical opinions, or to the precincts of 
any one religious sect; and when the 
indications of these appeared, he was 
ever eager to do them justice. ‘That 
this temper and conduct smoothed many 
of the asperities to which the inflexible 
assertion of his own principles gave rise, 
cannot be doubted; and he will long 
continue to be held in affectionate re- 
membrance by many, who whilst they 
differed w'th him on essential points of 
belief and conduct, yet loved and vene 

tated the man If, amongst those harsher 
spirits, who, convinced of their own in- 
fallibility , can make no allowance for the 
dissent of others, there were some who 
considered his principles with abhorience 
and his talents with dread, their violence 
or injustice produced upon his calm and 
dicnitied mind no reaction of a similar 
nature; insomuch that few persons have 
so uniformly practised throughout life 
that creat christian maxim, which if ad- 
hered to by others in an equal degree 
would lay the basis of human happi- 
ness, “ To lowe your enemies —to bless 
those that curse you—and to pray for those 
who despitefuly use you and persecute 
you. — 

The character and conduct of this 
distinguished friend of liberty, humanity 
and peace, and the direction which he 
gave to his talents, were such as to have 
eft, on his own account, no cause of 
regret amongst his surviving friends. His 
muigsion is performed; and from a life of 
care and anxicty, attended with no com- 
mon share of suffering from bodily ip- 
disposition, he is gone to receive the 
reward of his labeurs. But+ those to 
whom he was more intimately known 
will find it difficult to suppress a senti- 
ment of sorrow and disappointment, 
thatthe great endowments of his mind, 
and the benevolent dictates of his heart, 
had not an opportunity of exerting them- 
selves on a still wider scale. Had he, 
whilst in the vigour of his powers, been 
called to take an active part in general 
and national concerns, it is impossible to 
say what might not have been effected 
by his fervid cloguence, his undaunted 
firmness and his carbest desire to pro- 


mote the genera] happiness, But these 
regrets are vain and fruitless. A cold, 
a narrow, and a short-sighted policy, 
has infused itself throughout the country. 
A sprit of hatred, of retaliation, and of 
revenge, has superseded the common 
feclings of humanity, and too often 
broken down the boundaries of right 
and justice: and the effect of these, 
under the wise constitution of the moral 
world, have already been severely vi- 
sited upon ourselves, These evils were 
beyond his power to remedy; and an 
apprehension of that decline of public 
virtue, and that progress of corruption, 
which must finally end in disgrace and 
ruin, occasioned him many moments of 
solicitude and regret. 

True excellence is always the more 

highly esteemed as it is the more nearly 
approached and the more intimately 
known, and notwithstanding the respect 
paid to his acknowledscd merits in pubs 
lic life, it was in the social circle, and 
in the society of his family and friends, 
that his character appeared in it’s most 
favourable aspect. On theje occasions 
. was impossible not to he struck with 
that soul ot benevolence which disclosed 
itself in every word and look, and with 
that simplicity of manner which indica- 
ted that he had not a thought to conceal, 
As his views were extensive, and his 
experience considerable, so the tenor of 
his conversation was always instructive, 
and it may most truly be said of him, 
that a word scarcely ever escaped his lips 
that was not directed to some benevolent 
purpose, to impart pleasure, to commu- 
nicate knowledge or to do good. His 
person and appearance were strik~ 
ingly impressive, and conciliated attach. 
ment, whilst they inspired respect. His 
manner was peculiarly natural and en- 
gaging ; and throughout his discourse, 
the aptitude of his Migstrations, and the 
playfulness of his fancy, always confined 
within the strictest bounds of propriety 
and decorum, never failed to delight his 
hearers. 

For a long time the declining state of 
Mr. Rathbone’s heaith had caused the 
most serious apprehensions to his friends; 
but a few months since, his complaints 
assumed a more alarming form, and he 
had to struggle with sufferings beyond 
what generally fall to the lot of huma- 
nity. If there be a spectacle on earth 
more peculiarly deserving of admiration 
than any other, it is the contemplation 
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drs. Sarah Browne. 


ofa firm and virtuous mind, ri.ing svu- 
perior to corporea! sufferings, and shin- 
ing forth in all its lustre amidst the 
ruins of its earthly frame. In the la 
period of the life of Mr. Rathbone, this 
spectacle was most eminently displayed 
The moments that could be spared from 
zctual sufferin:, were assiduously devoted 
to the consolation of his affectionate fu- 
mily, and the society of his friends, with 
whom he conversed on his approaching 
death, not only with fortitude, but with 
cheerfulness. The faculties of his mind 
were unimpaired to the last moment, 
when without a struggle he resigned his 
spirit into the hands of his Creator. 
* ‘Phrice happy! who the blameless road 
along 
Of honest praise, hath reach'd the vale 
of death! 

Around him, like ministrant cherubs, 


throng 
Elis better actions; to the parting 
breath 
Singing their blessed requiems; he the 
Ww hile, 
Geatly reposing on some friendly 
reast, 


Breathes out his benisons; then with a 
smile 
Of soit complacence lays him down 
to rest, 


= Apa" 
Calm as the lumbering infant.” 


His remains were attended to the 
grave in the burial ground of the 
Quakers’ society, in Liverpool, by a very 
large concourse of his fricnds, of all 
ranks, and of various religious denomi- 
nations, who voluntarily assembled co 
pay the last tribute to his virtues, and by 
whom he will long be held ia affec- 
tionate remembrance. 

Mr. Rathbone married, in the year 
1786, the only daughter of Mr. Kichard 
Reynolds, late of Cole-brook Dale, but 
now of Buiistol, who has survived him, 
and by whom he has left four sons and 
a daughter to pr fit by his cxample, and 
to revere his memory. 

1809, March 13, died at Ditchling, 
Mrs. SARAH BROWNE, aged 63 
ycars. From her youth she had been 
a member of the General Baptist con- 
nexion, and while living, set an exam. 
ple of resignation and patience seldom 
equalled, and perhaps never excelled. 
For inore than forty years she had so lost 
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fined continually to her bed or her chair; 
nor. could she even feed herself. In thig 
state of affliction would frequently 
sayy * What God wills is best.” She 
ul disposition and fond of 
ough her speech wag 
much atfected, so that it was with diffi. 
calty she could be understood. Though 
her bedy was impaired, her mind did 
not appear to be affected ; and she very 
much improved it by reading. History 
and divinity were her chief subjects. 
She was acquainted with some of the 
late venerable Mr. Lindsey's writings, 
and she was one of the many who fe- 
vered his memory. In her sentiment 
she was strictly an Unitarian, and wa 
much rejoiced in having the opportunity 
of reading the New ‘Testament in an 
improved version. It was a very great 
difficulty for her to turn over the leaves 
of a book, yet, as Tam informed, she 
read, in the course of last summer, the 
whole bible through. Being zealous for 
the public worship of God, she was ge- 
nerajly at meeting on a Sunday, cone 
stantly paying a person for drawing her 
thither. She was of g liberal generous 
disposition, and would cheerfully cone 
tribute towards the expences of religion. 
She was interred in a family buryg- 
ground at Ditchling on the 17th, and 3 
funeral sermon was preached ac ording 
to her desire, fiom Psalm xciv. 19 “49 
the multitude of my thoughts within 
me, thy comforts delight my soul.’ 
Many were present to pay 2 tribute of 
respect to her memory: and her body 
Was committed to the ground in 4 mo 
dest confidence that in the last day she 
will rise to stand in the congregation ¢ 


the just. 
A. B. 


March 14, 1809, died at Rolvenden, 
Kent, WILLIAM BRITCHER, 
the 20:5 year of his age. He began 
to address a public audience during his 
16th year, in an engaging manner, 4 
discovered considerable abilities for the 
ministry. At this early period he was 
baptized, and became a member of the 
General Baptist Church at Ri ivenden. 
His mothe r,a widow, tapght a icw chil- 
dren to read, and her son among the rest; 
this was the only instruction he had et 
joyed, for he was soon ol liged to cara 
hie livelihood. His appearance and ac- 
ceptance as a public speaker, marked him 
gut a5 a proper person to be placed aa 
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Wilton Beritcher. 


that very uscful Institution, the General 
Baptist Education Soviety—; and being 
recommended by Samuel Brent, Esq. of 
Greenland Dock, he was, in January, 
1807, put under the tuition of the Rev. 
John Evans, Islington. Here he pur- 
sued his studies with diligence and atten- 
tion,—gWing proof that he would soon 
attain a considerable knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages—making 
himself, at the same time, acquainted 
with other branches of learning, neces- 
sary for the Christian ministry. But 
alas! the termination of the year proved 
the termination of his literary career— 
an accident with his knee, previous to 
his coming to Islington, had occasioned 
a painful swelling in the part :—on his 
return to the country, it grew worse— 
and ended in amputation. But it was too 
late—the complaint induced a consump- 
tive habit—and a premature decay of the 
vital powers, brought him to his grave. 
He bore the oper*iion, and endured his 
last illness with amazing fortitude and 
resignation. He was interred, March 
20th, at his own desire, in front of the 
Meeting-house at Rolvenden, and was 
carried thither by four ministers. An 
appropriate Address was delivered at the 
grave, by Mr. S. Blundell, of Rolvenden, 
and a suitable Discourse from the pul- 
pi, by Mr. T. Payne, of Burwash, 
trom Luke, xxiii. 28. Daughters of “Ferue 
sakem, weep not for me, Sc. A great 
company of the friends of the deceased 
were present, and marks of respectful 
and atfectionate regret were visible in 
their countenances. His religious seati- 
ments were rauional as well as scriptural 
~—and his delivery remarkably placid and 
casy—he was a warm advocate of the 
glorious doctrine of Universal Restora- 
tion. 

Short was dis journey to the silent tomb, 
“A path o’ershaded by Afiliction’s gloom 
With sweet content the darksome vale 


he trod, 
In meck submission to the will of Gop! 
Cranbrook, March 30. S. D. 


March 24, dicd at Norwich, Mr. B. 
ROE. He was one of tho-e unostenta- 
tious and unassuming men, whose virtues 
and excellencies, though not calculated 
to dazzle or attract the eyes of the world, 
Geserve to be recorded, and held in long 
remembrance and deserved estimation. 


Few men have sustained the important, 


character of Christian, husband and fa- 
“ier with a more spoticss fame. He was 


Mr. B. Ree. 
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Mr:, Sarak Naish. 


educated in, and long attached to the 
opinions of Calvinism, and, for many 
years, he was a member of the society of 
Independent Dissenters, assembling at 
the Old Meeting, Norwich, He left that 
society, with several other of its mem- 
bers, about 20 years ago, on the forma- 
tion of another Church, founded on the 
same principles, which was first under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Hart, 
and of which the Rev. Mr. Severn, (now 
of Hull) and the Rev. Mr. Parker, (now 
of l.ewes) were successively Pastors. 
‘This society afterwards divided, and Mr. 
Roe, with several other of its members, 
who had, for some time, doubted the 
truth of the Calvinistic system, joined 
the Unitarian Congregation, of which 
the Kev. P. Houghton, (now of Prince's 
Street, London) was then minister. Mr. 
Roe became an Unitarian from a long 
and atteutive examination of the Scrip- 
tures, and from the sincerest conviction. 
Often has the writer of this article heard 
him express his happiness at the change 
which had taken place in his religious 
views; often has he dwelt on the come 
fort which they inspired, and the ani- 
mating expectations which they were 
calculated to awaken and preserve. They 
were his support while living, and the 
source of his consolation and hope in the 
hour of dissolution. 

As a husband and father, he was uni- 
formly kind and affectionate. He was 
tenderly beloved by hie children, and sin- 
cerely respected by all who kacw him. 
His fricnds were not numerou-, but they 
were most sincerely attached to him: he 
endeared them to him by the suavity of 
his manners, the unaffected goodnes of 
his heart, the candour, openness aid he 
berality of his diyposition. He was a sin- 
cere and warm friend to civil as well as 
religious freedom, and, aithough he was 
not 4 noisy or clamorous partisan, yet, 
the cause of liberty, and the interests of 
any of its true votaries, always found in 
him a sure and steady advocate. He was 
attacked about ten days before his death, 
by a severe typhus fever, which put a 
period to his mortal life, in the 64th year 
of hisage. Long will his memory be 
revered, and long may his example be 
imitated by his surviving children and 
friends. B. ‘Be 

March 2sth, 1809, died, in the 29th 
year of her age, Mrs. SARAH NAISH, 
of Romecy. Her death was occasioned 
by apoplexy. She had been a wale for 
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Br. Thoma: Tripp 
the short period only of seven monrhs ; 
her husband ha* sustained an irreparable 
loss. Her conduct proved that he: breast 
was the seat of real piety. It may be 
ssid, that the wedding garment was 
ecarcely taken off, when the shroud was 
put on. When health, youth ar d vi- 
gour are called to qait this morta: state, 
it natarally excites sympathy: but seldem 
has there been such a general sensation 
as on the present occasion, both in the 
town where she lived, and among a nu- 
merous circle of friends and acquaint- 
ance. 

Romiey, April v7, 1809. 

Lately died, Mr. THOMAS TRIPP, 
of Lowestoff. The manner in which 
he was attended to his crave, is one 
testimony of the high esteem in which 
he was held. More than three fourths 
of the population of the town accomp- 
panied him, not influenced by idle 
curiosity, but by a sincere attachment to 
the virtues he had for Sixty-five years 
displayed amongst them. ‘The rich and 
the poor, the advocate for an established 
creed, and the Sectarian of each class, 
united to express their regret for one, 
whose picty, integrity and benevolence 
had proved him to be the friend of every 
sincere Christian, and the helper of every 
brother in distress, whether jew or gens 
tic, bond or free. Mr. Tripp was edu- 
cated as a member of the Church of En- 
gland. When young, the Methodists 
were beginning to spread their tenets, 
and were every where spoken against. 
‘This did not discourage Mr. Tripp from 
hearing and judging for himself. The 
consequence was a full conviction of his 
duty to promote the Wesleyan system. 
ils change of opimon exposed him to 
yreat insult, and his desire to give to 
others the reason of his own hope, sub- 
jected him to persecution; and move 
than once to the hazard of his life. The 
gentleness of his manners, and the genu- 
ine Srgper ay he possessed, induced 
others vo join his cause, and, though be- 
ginning with hunself, he has lived to see 
a vury large and respectable socicty of 
methodists formed in his native town, 
and himecl{ a generous contributor to 
the rebuilding and enlarging of their 
past, Withia these few years. His cir. 
curmstatices incarly hie were limired—his 
own labout was his only support. By in- 
tegrity he puined triends, and wasa strik- 
ing proof, that godliness has gain in 
band os well wt in store. As wealth in 
ercased, lus benevelence enlarged, and 
there has not for years been a charitable 


Mrs. Ancill: Parts, 


Institution formed, or a subject of He, 
tress presented to Mr. Tripp, to which 
he has not been a ready and liberal cons 
tributor. The manner of his vift oreate 
ly heightened the favour. Hy cemed 
himself, to be the person obliged. 
Though frequently impoced upon by 
haracters unworthy of his bounty, his 
eply to those who recommended Cau 
ion in his beneficence was striking ;« { 
hought [ was doing my duty, but, if} 
have been mistaken once, | must not 
suspect others who may deserve relief; 
perhaps the very imposition that has 
been practised, may some time do good.” 
Mr. ‘Tripp had not enjoyed the benefitg 
of education, but he was peculiarly ang. 
ious to communicate them to others. 
He proved by his conduct, that morals 
are not difficult to be understood, and 
that the practice of purity of life, and 
forbearance to enemies, are the best 
means to conciliate the regard of the 
thoughtless, and obta®: the reverence of 
the good of all classes in society. Aa 
appropriate Funeral Sermon was preach+ 
ed for him on the evening of interment, 
by one of the methodist ministers be!ong- 
ing to that district, to an auditory the 
most crowded, the most attentive, and 
most indicative of the general esteem in 
which their departed brother was held. 
On the Sunday following, in conse 
quence of his own place being unable to 
contain the auditory disposed to attend 
on the occasion, the Committee of the 
Methodist Chapel in Lowestoff, request- 
ed the Rev. M. Maurice to use their 
placg, when he delivered a Sermon to 
one of the largest Congregations ever 
witnessed in the town, on the private, 
social and public excellencies of Mr. 
Tripp. 

April sth, 1809, Mrs. ANSILLA 
BARTON, wife- of Mr. Samuc) Bar 
ton, of Bishopsgate-street. She had 
been long and severely tried by bodily 
affliction, which she bore as became 
Christian. Her virtues were many a0 
grest, but never ostentatious. She was 
beloved most by those that knew her 
best. Her family deplore her loss w! 
a degree of sorrow, which nothing but 
the consolations of Christianity can af. 
Jeviate. May her children, who cannet 
fail to cherish her memory, copy bt 
excellence!——Public notice was take? 
of the denth of this useful and valu? 
lady, on Sunday morning, the 6th inst. 
at the Gravel-Pit Meeting, Hackoeys 
where she had been accustomed te WO 
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UNITARIAN 


‘he anniversary of this Society was 
ton Thursday, the 20th instant, at 
be City of London Tavern, Bi hopsyate 

—t, The company was numerous ; 
“o persons sat down to dinner. 
chair was ably filled by Ebenezer 
nsiom, esq, the treasurer. Besides 
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ral sentiments, there were viven 
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‘hair the following, whi h drew 
ne conversation and fiaendly dis- 
cussion: viz. fe intended cheap Tract 
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Visit OF THE PRINCI 


Beneath, the reader will find, ex- 
sracted from the public papers, an ace 
count of aroyal visit to the synagogue, 
on Friday the 14th instant, on occasion, 
ve believe, of some grand ceremonies 

rlormed at the commencement of onc 
of the Jewish feasts The account is 
not always intelligible 5 in some particu- 
lars it may be incorrect. It is worch 
preserving, however, as a proof at once 
of the extended toleration of the times, 
and of the readiness of the people of the 
Jews tocmploy the most nauseous flattery, 
when it suits their purpose. Let not the 
Knghsh Jews any mere revile their 
brench brethren tor their extravagant 
culogiums on Napoleon, and their ape 
paication of the scriptures to him. lis 
briliant actions and his splendid muni- 
ficence may dazzle the eyes of his sub- 
jects, especially of those who are but 
lately recovered from the house of bond- 
age, aud prevent their perceiving the 
dark parts of his character; but what 
excuse can be offered for parodying scrip- 
ture and shouting HALLELvJans in I 
four of “ the Dukes of Cambri'g 
Sussex, and Cumberland ! !’?———ir 
Worthy of notice, that the hewspapei 
announced that the Doce or York wi 
invited to this religious comedy. He had 
ufficient good semse to stay away, and 
Hotto raise public indignation ayuinst 
the Jews, by sutlering them to appear 
publicly, at such a time, as his friends. 
But there can be no doubt that the pa- 
tody of scripture and the Hallelujahs 
Were composed under an expectation of 
VOL. iv, 2 





INTELLIGENCE, 





BOOK SOCIETY, 


Rev. Jere. Joyce, the secretary, informed 
the company, shat the society was im 
a more flourishing condition than in any 
period since its institution, and that se- 
venteen members had been addeds in the 
last year; though it created not an un- 
pleasant surprise in the mecting to hear 
from him, that the number of members 
in this society is less than that in the 
Vostern. “Vhe portrait of Mr. Belsham, 
painted and eagraved by order of the 
society at the last anniversary, Was, we 
observed, exhibited in the room, 


S TO THE SYNAGOGUE. 


the Duke of York's being present, to 
hear them and to be cheered by them. 

The parody we allude to ison the con- 
clusion of the 2yth Psalm, Pity that the 
Psalm itself had not been sung on the 
entrance of the princes. We should 
have liked to have heard them, with the 
Duke of York at their head, greeted as 
they made their appearance, with the 
3d and 4th verses: Who shell ascend inte 
the hill of the Lord? and x he shal siand 
in his byly place? We tHatr nNATM 
CLEAN HANDS AND A PURE HEART; 
WHO HATH NOT LIFT UP HIS SOUL 
UNTO VANITY, NUR SWORN DECEIT- 
r 


4 he 
We maké not these rémarks from dis- 
re.pe.t of the Jews. We venerate that 
peonle a. the oldest body of Unitarians 
in the nation and in the world; and 
we are grieved when they do not reve- 
rence themselves. ‘Che more serious 
part of them must be offended af the 
prostitution of thir worship to temporal 
ojyects. To them, ind to their brethren 
iu gen ral, we would recommend the 
rosolution of Elihu, in the book of Job, 
ch. xxxii. vs 21,22. Let memes, I pray 


» ocleph an man's p rion, neither bet 

ay f-ffevirg wati unto man. Fur 

7 es me & : Soon é 

vy not tovive flaterig titlesy for ia 
my Ad her would tuke me away. 


“ On Friday, at half pase six o'clock, 
the Dakes of Cc umbridge, Susex, and 
Cumberiand, attended the Great Synae 
goguc, in Duke's Place, to witness the 
Hebrew form of worship. The prepa 
ration made to receive the princes, 
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evinced the loyalty of the Jewish people, 
and the spectacle presented upon the oc 
cation wes marnilicent and solemn. 
Duke’.-place was crowded by persons of 
every description, and the interference 
of the city. marshal, with his a:tendants, 
Wa. neces arv to preserve order. At five 
o’c ock, the comniiree composed of ten 
gentlemen, and the elders of the syna- 
gogue, took theirseats. They were ate 
tended by their functionaries, bearing 
white wands, in proper habits, and-a 
red sash over their shoulder. ‘The doors 
were then opened, and the congregation 
walked orderly in. ‘the interior of the 
synagogue displayed a very superb ap- 
pearance. The seats on each side were 
raiscd, and the pulpit in the centre was 
a lorned by crimson and K ld. A Space 
be ween the pulpit and the ark was ap- 
propriat dto the re y ! dukes and the 
nobility, who stood upon a rich plat- 
furm, with four beautiful Egyptian 
¢hai sand stands, for the books, flowers, 
&c. The ark was also superbly orna- 
mented. A crimson curtain, embroi- 
dered with gold, hung before it, and the 
light of an Egyptian lamp added to the 
solemnity of the scene, ‘The synagogue 
was brilliantly illuminated by chande- 
liers. ‘he high priest rabbi (Hirschel) 
un his sacerdotal habit, disp ayed unusual 
magnificence; he was dressed in arobe 
of white satin of considerable value, or- 
dercd for him express.y by Abraham 
Gold.mid, sq. ‘Ihe royal dukes ar- 
rived in the carriage of Mr. Goldsmic, 
and their own carriages followed with sc- 
veral ladies of ditinction. They were 
conducted to the synagogue by Messrs. 
Goldsmid, Ellison, Cohen, &c. During 
their entrance, the following introduc- 


tion commenced with a grand chorus : 


Open wide che gates for the princely 
train, 
" adh ’ ~- . - . ’‘ 
The heav’n-blest offspring of our king !! 
The fullowing Hebrew hymn was then 
SUB: 
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General Redemption the only Proper 
Basis of (-enera] Bene Vvoucences ‘a i.etter 
addressed to Robert Hawker, D. D. 
Vicar of Charles. Plymouth. Sugvested 
by his Defence of the London female 


P nitent 


aUary, receutly established in the 
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Thou world’s great regent, Lord of alj! 
Thy strength unto our kine be giy'n- 
His days ar. a his foes appal . 
His throne fix firmly under heav'n, 
Ever may he his foes subdue, 
And clothe with shame his enemies: 
His days shall virtue, blooming view, 
His faith, the world shall tranquillis: 


CHORUs. 
Awake! O Israel’s house, arise! 
Our princes’ presence your delight; 
Thus honour’d here, ali shall unite 
In praise resounding to the skies.—Hal- 
leluj th ? 

Raise, raise the voice ; let congregation: 
sing, 

With elevated shout, Long live the 
king. 


I {allelujah | Amen 


After the royal party had taken the 
seats with Admiral Co!poys, Walde- 
degrave, and several aldermen, the He- 
brew prayer for the royal family com- 
menced, as it is usually read on sabbaths 
and festivals. 

The singing was excellent, and the 
royal dukes appeared much gratified by 
the choruses.) When the ark was opened 
to take out the five books of Moses, the 
princes were conducted by Mr. Gold 
smid to view the interior, at which they 
expressed great satisfaction, the struct- 
ture being grand and beautiful. Ihe 
high priest, in honour of the roya 
dukes, made an offering to the charity 
of fifty guineas, and the ceremony 
throughout was extremely interesting. 
The galleries were crowded with be di 
tiful Jewesses, who attracted rauchot the 
attention of the royal party. After the 
service, the princes went to the mansion 
of Mr. A. Goldsmid, where a grande 
entertainment was prepared, which was 
followed by a concert. 





UBLICATIONS ON MOKALS A>» 


APRIL. JSOQ, 


vicinity of Islington. By John Evan» 
A. M, Svo. 1s. 6d. 

Mortality Improved with regard to 
its Consequences. A Funeral Sermo®, 
en Occasion of the deaths of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Maullin, apd her daughtcr-in-!4¥s 
Mrs. Elizabeth Whitchouse, delivereé 

































at Cosely, in Staffordshire, December 
rr, 1808. By Richard Fry. 8vo. 

Exercises in Religious Knowledge; 
for the Instruction of Young Persons. 
By Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton. 2s. 

2. Publications relating te the Fast Day. 

Consideration Enforced: in a Sermon 
delivered at Stoke Newington, in the 
Forenoon, and at St. Bennett Grace- 
church, in the Evening, of Wednesday, 
Vebruary 8, 1809. By George Gaskin, 
D. D. Rector of both places. 8vo. 

A Discourse preached in the Episcopal 
Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh, February 
), 1869. By Archibald Allison, L.L. B. 
Prebendary of Sarum, and Senior Mi- 
nister of that Chapel. 15. 

A Sermon on the Prevailing Corrup- 
tions of the Age; preached in the I’a- 
rish Church of Fulham. By W. Potch- 
ett, Domestic Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of London. 1s. 

Christian Patriotism; a Fast Sermon 
By Johnson Grant, A. M. Curate of St. 
Pancras, 1s. 6d. 

3. Sermons in F 

\ Series of Discourses on the Princi- 
ples of Religious Belief, as connected 
with Human Happiness and Improve- 
ment. By the Rev. R. Morchead, A. M. 
ovo. Qs. 

_ Paganism and Christianity compared, 
ina Course of Lectures tothe King’s 
Scholars at Westminster, in the years 
1806.7-8. By John freland, D. D. Pre- 
bendary and Sub-Dean of Westminster. 
Svo. 1¢ s. 6d, 

4. Stagle Sermons. 

The Star in the East; a Sermon deli- 
vered in the Parish Church of St. James, 
Bristol, on Sunday, February 26, 1809, 
for the Benefit of ** The Society for Mis- 
sions te Africa and the East.” By the 
Rev. Claudius Buchanan, L. L. D. from 
India. 4s. 6d, or as. stitched. 

Youth Admonished to Submit to the 
Guidance of God; a Sermon preached at 
Hull, January 8, 1809. By George 
Payne, A. M, 

Christ Exalted and Gentiles Saved ; a 
Sermon at Salem Chapel, Reading. By 
i. Wood. 1s. 6d 

: 5- Controwersy. 

: he Constancy of Israel. An Un- 
prejudiced Illustration of some of the 
moet Important Texts of the Bible; or 
- Poleimical, Critical, and Theological 
neply toa Public Letter bY Lord Craw- 
Widdiene ahs to the Hebrew Nation. 
pester without Prejudice, by Solo- 

* Bennett, native of Poland, and 


professing the Arts in Loudon. vo. 
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New Publications in April. 942 


Reflections on the Appointment of 
Dr. Milner as the Political Agent of the 
Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland. By 
the Rev. ‘IT. Elrington, D. D. 2s. 

The Clergy of the Church of England 
Truly Ordained. By the Same. 4s. 

A Letter from a Country Clergyman 
to his Parishioners; in which are cen- 
sidered a few of the Arguments and 
Practices of some of the Modern Dissen- 
ters. By John Nance, M. A. Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the King’s Supremacy, 
and of the Rise, Progress, and Results 
of the Supremacy of the Pope in differ- 
ent Aves and Nations, so far as Relates 
to Civil Affairss. By Thomas Brooke 
Clarke, D. D. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

Letters to the Rev. G. S. Faber, on his 
Interpretation of the Language of St. 
Paul, as to the Man of Sin. By the 
Rev. N. Nisbet. 1s. 

The Grounds on which the Church 
of England separated from the Church 
of Rome re-considered, in a View of the 
Romish Doctrine of the Eucharist ; with 
an Explanation of the Ante-penultimate 
Answer in the Church Catechism. By 
Shute, Bishop of Durham. ts. 

6. Miscellancous. 

Commutation of Tithes im [reland 
Injurious to the Church and also to the 
Poor. 1s. 6d. 

An Essay on Humanity to Animals. 
By Thomas Young, A. M. abridged. 
1s, 6d. 

The Indagator; or the Lawfulness and 
Unlawfulness of Defensive and Offensive 
War considered: by which the True 
Warriors are contradistinguished from 
the Pagan Heroes, adapted to the pre- 
sent Times. By Sparkes Molitor. 8vo. 

A short Account of the Rise, and 
Progress of Religion, in the Village of 
Woburn, Bucks; with a Poem, enti- 
tled “ The Blessings of Woburn,” By 
T.English. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Thoughts and Remarks on Establish- 
ing an Institution for the Support and 
Education of Unportioned respectable 
Females. By the Author of the Step- 
mother. Crown 8vo. 

Considerations addressed to a Young 
Gentleman, on some ‘Trials of Principle 
and Character, which may arise in the 
Course of his Ministry. By Stevenson 
Macgill, D. D. Minister of the Trone 
Church of Glasgow. t2mo. 4s. 

The Alexandrian School; ora Nar- 
rative of the First Christian Profession 
in Alexandria, with Observations oo the 
influence they still maintain over the 
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Established Church. By Mr. Jerning- 
ham. 2s. 

[ararises on the Seventy Years’ 
Cartiviry of the Jews, foretold by 
Jeremiah ; and particularly on the Se- 
venty Weeks Prophecy of Dsaicl, the 
ruth of which is at last Demonstrated, 
With some Remarks on a different Sub- 
ject of Scripture. By the Rev. 5S. Suo- 
noip, Rector of Kencot, Oxon. 2s. 

New Editions. 

A Discourse preached before the Rev. 
Dr. William Gretton, Archdeacon of Ks- 
sex, at his Visitation at Danbury, on 
‘Yuesday, July 8, 1806. By Francis 
Stone, M.A. F.S.A. Rector of Cold 
Norton. 4th Edition, 1s 6d. 

Theological Dissertations, by John 
Erskine, D. D. late one of the Ministers 
of Edinburgh, S# ond Edttion, corrected, 
‘To which 1s prefixed an Account of the 
Author, by ‘Thomas Davidson, D. D. 
Portrait, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Reflections on the Books of the Holy 
Scripture, to Establish the Truth of the 
Christian Keligion. By Peter Allix, 
LD. D. Printed from the Corrected Copy 
of the Bishop of Llandaff. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Secondary Causes 
which Mr. Gibbon has assigned for the 
Rapid Growth of Christiamty. By the 
Honourab'e Sir David Dalrymple, Bart. 
One of the Ji ives of the Courts of Ses- 
sion and Justiciary. ‘To which is now 
prefixed, a Brief Memoir of the Life and 
Writings of the Author. ramo. 4s. 
extra boards. 

Sentimental Beauties from the Writ- 
ings of the late Dr. Blair; alphabetically 
arranged. With a Copiows Account of 
the Life and Writings of the Author. 4 
New Edition, with Additions. By W. 
Hi. Reid. 4s. 

NOTICES. 
VNITARIAN FUND, 

The Annvat Mervine of this So- 
eiety will be holden, according to cus- 
tom, on the Wednesday in the Whitsun- 
week ; viz. May 24th, 1809, ‘The reli- 
gious service will be carried on at Par- 
lament Court Chapel, (Mr. Vidler’s) 
Artilery Lane, Bishopsgate Street ; to 
begin at eleven o'clock. The Sermon 
to the Society will be preached: by the 
Rev. Thomas Rees, minister of New- 
migton Green. <A public collection will 
be made on behalf of the Fund. 

Atter service, the Society will pro- 
reed to their yearly business, receivir y 
the Fifth Report ef the Commitier, choos- 
ing oftcers tor the ensuing year, &c. 

At half-past three e’clock the pem- 


,, 4 
decation f mer | ti 


bers and friends of the Society wil} dine 
tovether at the Lonnon LAY RN, Bich. 
opszate Street. It is found necessary to 
remove from the former place of meen 
ing, it not being spacious enough to ac 
commodate the company which assem. 
bled-last year, and it being hoped thar 
the company on this occasion will ip. 
crease rather than diminish every year 
Notices and tickets will be sent to al 
the subscribers, within reach of th 
two-penny and three-penny post ; othe 
persons meaning to favour the Sociery 
with their presence, are requested tu 
apply for tickets to the treasurer; or se 
cretary; or the stewards Mr. William 
‘Vitford, Union Street, Spitalfields; Mr, 
Thomas Freeman, Dyer’s Court, Alder: 
manbury ; and Mr. David Eaton, 18, 
High Holborn. The price of the 
tickets is sIX SULLLINGS Subscrib. 
ers and friends from the country who 
mean to be present, are requested to sige 
nify the same to some one of the gea- 
tlemen above-mentioned, that the din 
nermay be ordered accordingly. 
CHEAP TRAC? SOCIETY.— 
More than fifty persons having scnt in 
their names to the Editor as subscribers 
to the Socicty proposed above, he an 
nounces with pleasure that a_ public 
meeting will be held on Monday, #& 
eightl of May, at the King’s Head Taverr, 


in the Poultry, at six o'clock in the evening, 











to consider of some resolutions to serve 
as the basis of the Institution. To this 
meeting all those that have given ther 
hames, residing in and near the metro 
polis, will be summoned by letter; 
and all other persons are hereby invited 
who wish to forward the object. The 
gencral design is to furnish moral and 
religious ‘Tracts, practical in their tet 
dency, yet rational in their principles, 
for the instruction of the poor ; by their 
plainness suited to che understandings, 
and by their cheapness to the means, of 
mechanics and husbandmen. It 4 
thought that much good may be done # 
an economical way ; that by the disttt- 
bution, especially by the sale of sma 
publications, many converts may ne 
made to Christian morality, and many 
Christians may be buiit up in their vue 
tuous habits. At least, the experimen 
is worth trying, and those that are least 
sanguine as to the result must wish suc 
cess to the object. 

N. B. The Editor is happy to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the packet from M. 
H. costaiging « bavk of England F 
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Peonds Note, ard a delightful story,to be /emule correspondent will, we trust, pre- 
enrolled amongst the ‘Tracts, entitled vail upon other ladies to employ their 
“William's turn; or, Good News talents and their pens in a similar man- 
for Cottagers.”” The example of our ner. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Although we have given 12 pages more in the present number than our 

’ ntity of letter-press, we are again obliged to apologize for the non-ap- 

pearance of several articles that were promised: we trust that our Correspondents 

will indulge us with their patience, and that our readers will, on perusing the 
umber, feel no dissatisfaction on account of what is omitted. 

A friend has favoured u8 with the copy of a long letter of Dr. Watts’s, hitherto 
unpublished, to Mr. Stogdon (whose memoirs we have lately laid before out 
readers), on the subject of the Trinity. ‘This interesting and valuable document 
shall be inserted in our next, as an accompaniment to the * Supplement to the 
Memoirs of Mr. Stogdon,” by the author of the Memoirs, which will also appear 
in the same number. 

From another friend and correspondent, the Rev. Dr. Toulmin, we have received 

opy of “ Queries relative to Religious Liberty and Church Establishments,” 
submitted to the candour of Rebert Robinson of Cambridge, by Dean Tucker, 


with a letter of Mr. Robinson's on the occasion, and two other letters on different 


’ ions, all originals. As some of aur readers will be naturally impatient for 
these communications, it is designed to give them, if possible, in the M. Repos, 
! F nt. 


The following communications are intended for publication: —Verses addressed 
to the Querist, MI. Repos. for March, p. 141; Lines occasioned by the death of 
W. Britcher; Poetical Tribute to the memory of Miss Finch; Continuation of 
the Dissertation on the Existence of the Devil; Mr. Allchin, on the compatibility 
of the necessity of pain and evil with the Almighty Power of God; Unitarianism 
proved, and Trinitarianism refuted, &c. a second letter by Crito; W’s argument 

ost praying to Christ; Anccdote to shew that Unitarianism is adapted to the 


Lhe query of «“ Q. ina Corner” is under consideration 4 the Editor is obliged by 
“ Private Confidential Hint.’’ Juvenis’s A‘legory is pretty, but he must prune 
the luxuriznce of his style before he appears in public. ‘The anecdote related by 
]. N. is certainly more striking in his way of relating it than in ours, but tt ts of 
0 little importance to be again submitted to our readers, 
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